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press time 


President Proclaims May 1 Child Health Day 


ConcRess, by a joint resolution of May 18, 1928 
authorized and requested the President of the United 
States to issue annually a proclamation setting apart 
May 1 as Child Health Day. 

Naming May 1, 1953 for the 25th observance, 
President Eisenhower, in his first proclamation, said: 

WHEREAS the health and wholesome development of our 


children are matters of the deepest concern to all Americans; 
and 


WHEREAS the stresses and strains of our times create many 
problems bearing on the spiritual and emotional health of our 
children and are reflected notably in juvenile delinquency; and 


WHEREAS we have made tremendous advances in over- 
coming the most severe physical hazards of childhood, and are 
now striving to make equally significant progress in under- 
standing the nature of emotional health, in order that our chil- 
dren may grow into mature, responsible citizens of a democracy: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the first 
day of May 1953, as Child Health Day; and I urge all parents 
and young people, and all other individuals, as well as agencies 
and organizations interested in the well-being of children, to 
increase their understanding of the emotional, social, and spirit- 
ual growth of children, so as to apply this understanding in 
their day-to-day relations with the rising generation. 


Durkin Addresses Special 


Farm Labor Committee 


SECRETARY OF LaBor Martin P. Durkin, speaking 
before the Special Farm Labor Committee of the BES 
Farm Placement Service on February 11, said that 
according to advance surveys of the farm manpower 
situation it will be necessary again this year to sup- 
plement domestic farm labor by bringing in Mexican 
na'ionals and other foreign workers. 


‘he Secretary said that in view of the continued 
sh rtages of farm workers and the need for assuring a 
sul icient supply of farm workers to produce, harvest, 
an. process the large volume of crops required for the 
N«ion’s welfare and security, he would recommend 
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continuance of the basic legislation under which 
Mexican nationals are brought into the United States 
for farm work. (Public Law 78 expires next Decem- 
ber 31.) About 200,000 Mexican nationals were 
brought into the United States last year under the 
terms of this act and the Migrant Labor Agreement 
with Mexico. 


The Special Farm Labor Committee is made up of 
agricultural representatives from each of the States 
and leading representatives of national farm groups 
and food processing organizations. Mr. Durkin told 
the group that the Bureau’s Farm Placement Service 
and the State employment services will place major 
emphasis upon all measures which will bring about 
maximum use of local farm labor, including house- 
wives, part-time workers, and others not normally in 
the labor market. 


In his concluding remarks Secretary Durkin said: 


In administering a program of such large proportions as 
farm placement, the Department of Labor will follow the 
democractic process of seeking advice from the people whom 
it serves. There are several committees in addition to this one, 
each of them reflecting long experience and opinions of its 
own particular relation to farm labor. Advice from these 
sources is welcome and will be given full consideration. 


In the performance of the vital functions of the farm place- 
ment program, I shall look to the Bureau of Employment 
Security to carry out its responsibilities economically and 
efficiently. Naturally, as the operating arm of the Department 
in this field, I shall make full use of their experience and know!- 
edge in arriving at policy decisions, 


It is the obligation of the Department of Labor to carry out 
faithfully the responsibilities placed upon it by Congress. In 
performing this obligation, the Department will consider all 
points of view, so that the course we pursue will be in the 
interest of all the people. 


Labor Department’s Advisory 
Committee Recessed 


THE tripartite advisory committee, named last 
month by Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin, 
recessed indefinitely after disagreement over a pro- 
cedural issue at its third meeting. ; 

The split in the committee occurred after industry 
members had made clear that they were willing only 
to advise with the Secretary, and would not participate 
if the sense of the body was to be taken through 
majority votes. First committee assignment had 
been proposed amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Labor members supported a motion made by AFL 
President George Meany that the committee vote on 
all proposals. Most of the public members are re- 
ported to have supported this motion. 


Industry members, whose spokesman was Ben 
Moreell, of Jones and Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., maintained the committee had been set 
up as an advisory body, not as a voting group. He 
objected to participating in a group, so organized that 
the Secretary could subsequently report that proposed 
amendments to the Act had the support of a “‘pre- 
ponderance”’ of his industry, labor and public advisors. 


Although the advisory committee was named origi- 
nally to assist the Secretary in strengthening the Labor 
Department, Mr. Durkin said that no date had been 
set for a future meeting. 


APGA Meets in Chicago 


“Human Resources and Manpower Utilization” 
was the theme of the annual meeting of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association held in Chicago, 
March 29-April 2. Organizations represented were 
National Vocational Guidance Association, American 
College Personnel Association, National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, 
and the School Counselors Association. 


For a number of years key employment service 
personnel have attended these conferences. Sessions 
of particular interest to employment service staff 
were: ‘Promoting Job Satisfaction and Opportuni- 
ties,’ “‘Methods of Presenting Occupational Infor- 
mation,” ‘‘Use of Tests to Predict Occupational 
Success,” ‘Vocational Counseling Techniques,” 
“Rural Guidance Services,’ and special vocational 
adjustment problems of youth, older workers, women, 
veterans, the handicapped, and the mentally retarded. 


ILO Reports on World Textile 
Industry Labor Force 


An ILO report recently made public on the world’s 
textile industry reveals that this industry employs 
many more women than men. In most of the coun- 
tries which present textile industry statistics, women 
represent half or more than half of the total labor 
force of the industry. For example, in Finland they 
constitute 83 percent of the textile labor force, and 
in Italy, 74 percent. 


Exceptions to this picture, the report reveals, are 
the United States and Canada where the proportion 
of women in the industry is relatively small. As 
countries modernize their textile equipment the 
tendency, the report indicates, is toward a lessening 
of the total number of women and an increase in the 
number of males. 


Interesting, too, is the report’s comment on age 
groups. In some highly industrialized countries, 


there is an increasing number of middle-aged women 
and of married women, while in the less-industrialized 
countries more young girls are employed, their 
average age being about 20 years. 


The lines between men’s and women’s jobs have 
been well drawn but the report sees evidence of the 
distinction becoming less sharp due to a number of 
reasons, such as the general manpower situation, 
technological changes, and safeguards to make cer- 
tain occupations less arduous and hazardous to 
women. 

(Continued on page 20) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, January 1953 
U. S. and Territories 





Percentage 
change 
from 
previous 
month 


Number or 
amount 





Overall } 





Initial claims 
Weeks of unemployment | 
covered by continued claims. | 
Weeks compensated 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . | 
Benefits paid | 
Funds available as of January | 
31, 1953 
Visits to local offices 
New applications 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


2 1, 040, 200 


4, 901, 600 
4, 191, 100 
952, 500 
$94, 360, 300 | 


$8, 309, 714, 000 
9,791, 600 
705, 000 


146, 500 
820, 200 


134, 100 
473, 600 
260, 700 
212, 900 
19, 100 
112, 600 
75, 400 
159, 800 


Handicapped 
Counseling interviews 
Individuals given tests 
Employer visits 


Veterans 


Initial claims 4 

Weeks of unemployment 
claimed 4 

Benefits paid 4 

New applications 

Referrals, nonagricultural 

Placements, nonagricultural. . . 

Placements, handicapped 

Counseling interviews 


2 30, 100 


146, 700 

5 $3, 267, 200 
169, 000 

199, 100 

112, 400 

9, 100 

30, 800 











1 The first 6 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. : 

4 Refer: to veterans payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective October 15, 1952). Data include 9,900 

, initial claims, 18,800 weeks claimed and $113,700 paid to veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State programs. 

5 Excludes $2,700 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad unemployment 
insurance program, 
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Services to Youth Entering 
the Labor Market— 


How Can They Be Improved ? 


OOPERATIVE working relationships between public employment services and public and private secondary 
e; schools have been in existence from the very inception of the public employment service system. New 
York State had developed a specialized junior placement service and a program for school cooperation 
long in advance of the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act. When the act was passed, specific provision was 
made for ‘‘service to juniors” in the language of the bill. 














During the depression decade, the United States Employment Service actually granted matching funds to 
States to partially subsidize school placement services for youth in Providence, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 
The National Youth Administration granted large amounts of money to provide junior counselors in local 
employment offices throughout the 1933-40 period. It was not until 1939, however, that the USES began to 
examine intensively the need for an over-all policy and approach to service to youth and cooperation with schools. 
In that year the USES completed a joint research project with the American Youth Commission in four areas, 
the primary objective of which was to evaluate school-Employment Service relationships and to establish uniform 


policy and approach to meeting the vocational guidance and placement needs of youth. 


A comprehensive counseling manual was developed 
for the first time in 1940 and introduced in a few 
States. However, Pearl Harbor and the war mobili- 
zation cut short the implementation of this service. 

A nationwide counseling service was not introduced 
until 1945, at which time the primary purpose was to 
carry out the mandate in the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 to “‘provide effective job counseling 
and placement services” to World War II veterans. 
However, it was not until 1950 that the substantial, 
unmet needs of school leavers and graduates were 
given any concentrated attention. The problem was 
highlighted by studies done by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, the Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau 
of Employment Security. These studies showed that 
young people under 20 represented only 3.7 percent 
of the ES active file but 12.7 percent of the unem- 
ployed as reported by the Census.! The study indi- 
cated that the young people were generally unin- 
formed concerning the functions and services of the 
Employment Service and did not make effective use 
of such services. 

Early attempts to deal with these problems by 
“business as usual’? methods of contacting schools, 
speaking to graduating classes, and newspaper pub- 
licity resulted in poor responses or in deluging the 
local office with school graduates in the first week after 
graduation. Unable to serve youth effectively on 
such short notice, local offices were forced to do a 
s| pshod job of registration, little or no counseling and 


“Fob Seekers at Public Employment Offices,” p. 6. 
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testing, and very little effective placement work. The 
result was chaos and a very bad public reaction. 

This confusion gave rise to the need for an organized, 
scheduled, and orderly approach to serving young 
people entering the labor-market. This problem 
was first discussed with the United States Office of 
Education and a tentative plan of cooperation between 
schools and employment services was developed. It 
was then discussed at length with State supervisors 
of counseling from 43 States in Altantic City in March 
1950. Asa result of these meetings, a joint statement 
of principles was released to the States by both the 
Employment Service and the Office of Education, in 
October of 1950, which spelled out the basis for a 
year-round program of school-Employment Service 
cooperation. 

Briefly, this program calls for contacting graduates 
well in advance of school leaving and arranging for 
registration, counseling, and testing so that an active 
file of school graduates is actually in being before the 
end of the school year. This makes it possible to 
solicit job openings through the regular employer 
relations program and through various types of 
publicity media. As a result, some school graduates 
actually have job commitments from employers 
before they leave school and most of them are saved 
days, weeks, and months of aimless job shopping and 
hopping before they get started on the road to the 
right job. 

To be sure, there are weaknesses in the program. 
It takes time to develop good working relationships 
with other community agencies. Therefore, in some 
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areas, to get cooperation, local offices have conceded 
more by way of service than was intended. In some 
schools more students have been tested than those 
who were actually going to be applicants for work. 
In rural areas, particularly, there has been a consid- 
erable attrition between those tested at the schools 
and those who showed up at the local office for 
counseling and placement. The best means of reach- 
ing and serving young people in rural areas have not 
yet been found and will require continuing study and 
experimentation in the next few years. However, a 
careful analysis of the year-by-year effectiveness of 
school-Employment Service relationships in several 
areas shows that the “kinks”? can be worked out and 
the program made more effective as the personnel in 
the two agencies have more experience in working 
together. 

The need for the program and the success of it are 
demonstrated by, its growth in 2 fiscal years. Ques- 
tionnaire studies in 1951 showed that 110,000 grad- 
uates were served through formal school agreements 
in that year. By 1952, the States estimated that 
285,000 were served. Formal or informal working 
agreements based on the national policy statement 
have been negotiated with thousands of schools in 
hundreds of communities. We are now at the point 


where we can begin to make an overall appraisal of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the program. 

Thus, in preparing this issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Security Review, we chose the theme “How Can 
Services to Youth Entering the Labor Market Be 
Improved?” It was our hope to present suggestions 
for future actions based on experience. This issue of 
the Review sets forth fact and opinion as to methods 
and procedures which have seemed to the writers 
most worth while. It is our hope that by reading 
these reports and recommendations ES local office 
managers and counselors throighout the country 
will be stimulated to reexamine their school relations 
and plan for scheduled activities to cover all phases of 
service, using the methods that will best improve and 
complete their service to youth at minimum costs. 
Some of the new forms and procedures suggested are 
necessarily of an experimental nature and more ex- 
perience with them will be required before final 
recommendations can be incorporated into our 
Manual. There are still some questions on service to 
youth which are unanswered, but this issue of the 
Review does c6nstitute a unique kind of progress 
report in that those who are doing the job have an 
opportunity to share their successful experiences and 
ideas with others. 


Cuar.es E, OvE 1, Chief, Division of Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing 


Report on 11-State Survey 


Bureau of Employment Security 


Nchool—ES Cooperation 


By EVELYN MURRAY and LOUIS RAVIN 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE information brought together here pertains 
t placement, counseling, testing, and followup 
of graduates in 193 selected high schools in 
Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Kentucky, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. ‘The services and results 
reported for Florida, Minnesota, New York, and 
North Dakota are for graduates in the high school 
class of 1951. The information from the other States 
is for June 1952 graduates. Both public and private, 
rural and urban schools were represented. 
There were 29,029 seniors in the high schools 
selected for the study. The local Employment Service 
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offices performed some service-placement, counsel- 
ing, and testing for 11,535 of these seniors. The 
remainder presumably were going on for further 
education or had their own definite vocational plans. 
The Employment Service counseled 9,271 of this 
group, administered the General Aptitude Test 
Battery to 8,131, and placed 3,650. Of those who 
reported to the local office, 44.9 percent were placed. 

Followup letters were sent to samplings of those 
who had been counseled or placed. The most satis- 
fying and perhaps the most significant conclusions 
derived from the study were those regarding applicant 
job satisfaction and employment in accordance with 
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TABLE I.—ES Counse.ors’ ESTIMATE OF THE SUIT- 
ABILITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN TERMS OF THE VOCA- 
TIONAL GOAL EsTABLISHED 








Employed 
Placed | suitably ‘ 
State | suitably through game dif- 
by ES other than —— 
| local office | 
ee 
| 
Pennsylvania......... 91.5} 47.3 +44 
ee 84.8 | 48. 6 + 36 
North Dakcta......... 88.2 | 57.1 | +31 
WIPOGMR: 6. ss wo as 87.9 | 61.2 +26 
PURINE oe See Plea 3 Lees +24 
New Werks... 608 95.8 | 76.8 +19 
North Carolina....... 94.1 | 80.9 | +13 
a ae 90.0 | 79.0 | +11 
Washington..... See 932 86. 4 | +7 
AES fate Pi 042% 1 INA , een 


1 Information not available. 


a planned goal. 
clearly. 

The followup letters on job satisfaction show that 
9 out of 10 placed by the Employment Service were 
satisfied, while 7 out of 10 who obtained their jobs 
through other means were satisfied. Also, based on 
the counselors’ estimates of suitability, in terms of 
employment in accordance with the vocational plan 
arrived at through counseling, there was a 24-per- 
centage-point difference in favor of those placed by 
the Employment Service. 


Procedure—A number of factors contribute to the 
success of school-ES programs. Starting early in the 
school year is important. Most local offices which 
have had experience with the program start working 
in the schools in September for the next year’s June 
graduates. In some communities, when there is a 
continuing relationship, the local office manager or 
an Employment Service counselor contacts the school 
superintendent or principal during the summer and 
draws up a schedule to follow through the school year. 


Orientation of seniors—A discussion with all seniors 
concerning the services and programs of the Employ- 
ment Service is an important first step in the program. 
This is held early in the fall. In most places the 
talk is given by the Employment Service counselor 
who explains the Employment Service facilities, pur- 
pose of the program, nature of the counseling and 
placement services available, and the place of aptitude 
tests in this service. Basic elements of career planning 
are also spelled out; pamphlets are distributed and 
discussed; movies and sound films are used when 
available. 

The importance of relating labor market factors to 
individual appraisal data is discussed as a means of 
stinulating sound vocational planning. 

In some places school personnel conduct this intro- 
ductory discussion, but this has not been as successful 
as when an Employment Service staff member pro- 


Tables I and II point this up 
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TABLE II.—GRADUATES’ EXPRESSIONS OF THEIR 
SATISFACTION WitH THEIR EMPLOYMENT 














: Employed 
Satisfac- satisfactorily : 
State torily | through Percent aif- 
placed otal: hae ference 
by ES | local office 
North Dakota......... 100. 0 | 50. 0 +50 
WI ao ais | 90.4 | 60. 6 +30 
Pennsylvania......... 82. 4 | 60. 6 +22 
Kentucky............ 83. 3 | 63. 2 +20 
te ne ee 88.1 | 70. 4 +18 
North Carolina....... | 87.5 | 66. 6 +11 
MI oF 256-5 wa 97.9 | 87.2 +10 
Washington.......... 84. 2 | 88. 7 —4 
ae AES 80.0 | 89.7 —9 
Ee a2 58. 2 | FRETS. wine eee 








! Information not available. 


vides the information. One State which used both 
employment service and school personnel for this 
orientation made a strong recommendation that only 
ES personnel make the presentation to the senior as- 
sembly, since they felt this could be an important 
factor in the success of the whole program. 

Screening.—After this presentation, a separate screen- 
ing form was used in most States to determine which 
seniors would be entering the labor market in June 
and needed the counseling or placement services of 
the Employment Service. Seniors are usually screened 
and separated into groups according to their needs as 
follows: 

1. Not entering the labor market after graduation 
or having no current need for Employemnt Service 
assistance. 

2. Occupationally set and requiring placement 
service on the basis of training or part-time experience. 
Example, stenographers. 

3. Not occupationally set and requiring counseling 
and possibly testing. 

4. Requiring summer or temporary employment 
only. 

5. Requiring placement service for a work-school 
or cooperative education job. 


Screening Cuts Down Workload 


In the communities studied, about 55 percent of 
the seniors seemed to fall in the category of those who 
would not be entering the labor market or did not 
need the services of the ES. It would appear, there- 
fore, that a careful screening was done by the Employ- 
ment Service in accepting for service those who needed 
employment counseling or placement. From these 
findings and from the less favorable placement results 
in those States which did not do careful screening, it is 
safe to conclude that local offices should review care- 
fully their screening criteria and procedures if they 
are including more than 50 percent of the high school 
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seniors in the ES program. There may be localities 
where higher percentages are justified, but they need 
to be carefully scrutinized. 

In most cases screening is a joint Employment 
Service schgol responsibility. It seems desirable for 
the Employment Service to be an active participant 
in the process. In most of the localities in the survey, 
monitored self-applications were made out on a group 
basis in the school by those to be provided with 
counseling or placement service after screening. 
Localities differ as to whether the GATB was admin- 
istered to all seniors to be served or only to selected 
young people who were counseled. 

Testing.—The GATB has proved to be the counselor’s 
most useful and popular counseling tool. However, 
the States which have had the most generally successful 
school programs, from the point of view of place- 
ment, have in general been most selective in using the 
GATB. The Bureau has always recommended that 
the tests be given only to those graduates who are 
going to be entering the labor market in the foresee- 
able future and who have not made a definite voca- 
tional choice. The GATB is time-consuming and 
costly and should be reserved for those who have no 
plans or who have conflicting plans. New York, 
which tested only 33 percent of those it served, found 
that 85 percent of those it counseled and 78 percent 
of those it tested were working. 

Screening for counseling and testing seems to be an 
important phase of a generally intelligent and helpful 
program. In most States the tests are administered 
by Employment Service personnel in the schools. In 
many cases school staff assist with the administration 
and scoring of the tests. Results, however, are incor- 
porated into the counseling interview which is con- 
ducted by Employment Service counselors. 


Explain Value of Tests 


The comments of young people about the school 
program indicate the necessity of explaining carefully 
to them exactly what the tests do and do not measure, 
the need for considering other factors than aptitude, 
and the recognition that, while the GATB is related 
to more jobs than any other available tests, it still has 
limited occupational coverage. 

Some young people, in their responses to followup, 
have indicated the need for considering the whole per- 
son in terms of the job situation as well as his aptitudes 
for certain fields of work; and the need to relate apti- 
tudes to opportunities in the light of interests and other 
personal, social, and economic factors. That time is 
needed to do this job well is also apparent. 

When local offices have tried to shortcut and give 
only a “test interpretation” interview, they have 
clearly failed in terms of both employment results and 
public opinion. 

Counseling.—Usually, the initial counseling inter- 
view with the seniors is conducted at the high school 
on school time. This involves an individualized 





review of the education, training, aptitudes, interests, 
social and economic influences, and physical capaci- 
ties of the boy or girl and an attempt to help the young 
person relate these to alternatives of occupational 
opportunity. Emphasis is placed on the vocational 
decisions to be made. 

The presentation by the Employment Service has 
stimulated youths’ interest in vocational planning. 
Tests have accelerated this interest. The filling out 
of the USES Interest Check List or Kuder Interest 
Inventory has further helped to crystallize it. Seven 
of the eleven States used one of these tools for measur- 
ing interests. But for many young people a definite 
goal is not established or steps taken for a vocational 
plan until they have an opportunity to talk to the ex- 
perienced employment counselor whose job it is to 
bring all of these factors into focus with the counselee. 


School Record Aids ES Counselor 


In most local offices reported in the survey, the 
Employment Service counselor has had access to the 
cumulative school record. In the better run schools, 
considerable data may be recorded by a number of 
teachers or pupil personnel workers regarding the 
pupil’s school achievement, extra curricular activities, 
and personal qualities. This information helps the 
Employment Service counselor take a more compre- 
hensive approach in assisting the young person. Seven 
of the States also reported that individual case confer- 
ences were conducted between the ES counselor and 
the school counselor. 

The least that has been accomplished by this pro- 
gram of individual inteviewing is that it has, as one 
girl put it, “started me thinking.” At its best, the 
counseling program has helped graduates formulate 
a vocational plan which made them seek more suitable 
and satisfying work. The followup statistics happily 
indicate that this result has been accomplished. One 
result of counseling, in addition to the immediate 
placements reported here, was the number of referrals 
to training. Two States reported that 15 percent of 
those they counseled were referred for further training. 

Placement—The percentage of those placed who 
reported to local offices is as follows: 


North Dakota...... 85.9 Pennsylvania....... 51.9 
New York......... 61.4 North Carolina..... 49.0 
Kentucky. ....3.... 55.6 MRS «i cies a 46. 6 
Washington........ 53.3 eee 49.9 
Wisconsin......... $2.7 SE conan cee kane 112.3 


1A strike was in process in the city covered and radically effected 
placement results. 


While these placement results are comparatively 
high in all States but Ohio, where a major strike was 
in progress, several of the States indicate that they 
could be improved by earlier and more intensive pub- 
licity, and more individualized solicitation. There is 
need for an organized approach to employers in each 
community, convincing them of the desirability of 
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For some time the Bureau of Employment Security has been concerned 
about the value and costs of its cooperative effort with high schools. 
In January 1952, a work committee, with representatives from 11 
States, met in Washington to plan a survey of the costs, benefits, and 
procedures of local Employment Service-school relations. The final 
reports of the surveys in these states form the basis for this article. 








taking suitable graduates as they become available. 
When the desirable promotional activities occurred, 
employers saw the advantage of interviewing young 
people prior to graduation and promising to hire them 
in jobs in line with their interests and abilities. 

It is recognized that the services offered by employ- 
ment offices are not the whole vocational guidance 
program for the school or the community but merely 
a part of what should be a process that extends 
throughout the youth’s school life and his adult life. 


School officials should fully understand 
the procedures involved in the Employ- 
ment Service-school counseling program. 
Here an ES counselor explains to a high- 
school principal the tools and techniques 
used in the counseling process. 


Preparing for a 


ry ne history of providing counseling and placement 
] Bet soe. to high schools on a formalized basis 

by the Wisconsin State Employment Service 
extends over the past 7 years. Naturally, coverage of 
schools has varied widely from district to district, 
cepending on the adequacy of staff, availability of 
other guidance services in the community, and other 
\:ctors. In order to insure greater uniformity in con- 
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Reaction of school officials and pupils indicates that 
the Employment Service enriches school guidance by 
the provision of occupational information on a con- 
tinuing basis and by the provision of realistic employ- 
ment counseling which permits broader explanation 
of career possibilities for seniors entering the labor 
market. Reactions from employers and parents indi- 
cate that the need for continuously available commu- 
nity guidance services is also being recognized. 

Satisfying as are the placement results, a number of 
local offices say they feel the results cannot be meas- 
ured by placements or the other figures alone. They 
feel this has been one of the most successful programs 
ever undertaken by the Employment Service in terms 
of public relations and acquainting the whole com- 
munity with the potential of the Employment Service 
for service to workers and employers. 





School Program 


By A. T. ROSE, Chief, Technical Services Division, and MAX J. HAYS, Supervisor, Counseling Section 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


tinuing these services, neither slighting high school 
graduating classes nor concentrating so much staff 
time and effort on this group that service to other 
applicants who contact WSES offices will suffer, pro- 
cedures and standards have been developed for the 
guidance of all local offices. 

Obviously, because of staff limitations, not all 
schools can be served. It is necessary, therefore, to 
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determine which ones can be included in the school 
program, and to reflect the resulting workload in the 
local office plan of operation. 

It is quite natural for school officials to wonder why 
the Employment Service concerns itself with boys and 
girls who are still in school. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, for the counselor to point out that the employ- 
ment service program is designed to insure placement 
for these young people, after graduation, in jobs which 
they like, are capable of performing, and which offer 
opportunities for advancement. It is highly desirable 
to discuss their job futures with them as early as pos- 
sible, preferably before they actually enter the labor 
market. Contacting them at school offers the advan- 
tage of group handling and facilitates the accumula- 
tion of data from school records. It also permits the 
closest coordination of the school guidance program 
with that of the Employment Service in assisting high 
school seniors with their career planning. 

Many school officials believe that all their senior 
students should receive the assistance of the employ- 
ment counselor. Perhaps they are right. There are 
a number of reasons, however, why the Employment 
Service is unable to assume this responsibility. The 
Employment Service is concerned primarily with 
those seniors who indicate that they are about to enter 
the labor market and require employment counseling. 
Educational counseling should remain the responsi- 


bility of the schools. With so many schools in need of 
employment counseling assistance and with the present 
staff limitations of employment offices, it is obvious 
that if entire classes were to be included in the program 
some schools would of necessity be denied any service. 

Consequently, it is desirable to screen out students 
who plan to attend college or business schools and 
those who already have definité employment plans or 
a job to go to or who for any other reason will not 
require employment assistance. To identify those in 
need of assistance, the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service uses a Senior Survey Form. When this 
questionnaire is completed by the student, it provides 
information on the type of service needed. The 
filling out of the form serves as a formal request for 
assistance from the Employment Service. Situations 
sometimes do arise, however, where it becomes ex- 
pedient to test the entire senior group. This occurs 
occasionally in small schools which lack classroom 
space so that the division of a class is impossible, 
unless some are to be dismissed. 

Provision has been made on a Special Youth 
Application Card for the school to enter the student’s 
vocational choice, if one has already been made. 
Space is also provided to enter data on tests admin- 
istered by the school, class rank, and information on 
the student’s ability, initiative, cooperation, relia- 
bility, and leadership. The portion of the application 








WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR SURVEY 











[] MALE 
NAME SCHOOL 
LAST FIRST INI TEAL [_] Femace 
PLANS AFTER GRADUATION 
1. [J 1 WANT A PERMANENT Jos, | TK 4, [-_] 1! PLAN TO TAKE A JOB FOR WHICH 


2O_NOT KNOW 
WHAT KINO OF JOB ! WANT AND | WOULD LIKE 
THE HELP OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
COUNSELOR IN MAKING A VOCATIONAL CHOICE, 


ee 


1 WANT A PERMANENT JOB, | KNOW WHAT KIND 
OF JOB 1 WANT BUT WOULD LIKE THE HELP OF 
THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN GETTING IT, 


{ WANT A SUMMER JOB AND WOULD LIKE THE 
HELP OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN 
GETTING IT, 


3 


ARRANGEMENTS HAVE ALREADY BEEN MADE, 


1 PLAN TO STAY AT HOME AND NOT SEEK A 
JOB, 


| PLAN TO ENTER COLLEGE OR OTHER SCHOOL, 


{ HAVE OTHER PLANS AS FOLLOWS! 





ee 











|} WOULO LIKE TO OBTAIN INFORMATION ABOUT THE FOLLOWING OCCUPATIONS OR APPRENTICESHIP 


TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES! 








FORM WSES-125a, 8/52 
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VOCATIONAL PLAN 
STATEMENT 


Please Show This Statement When Contacting 
Any of the Offices Listed Below. 


WISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


A Division of the 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN 











APPLETON 
City Hall 


ASHLAND 

209 Vaughn Ave. 
BEAVER DAM 

115% Front St. 
BELOIT 

304% State St. 
EAU CLAIRE 

102-110 E. Grand Ave. 
FOND DU LAC 

108 S. Main St. 


GREEN BAY 
206 Main St. 





JANESVILLE 
203 E. Milwaukee St. 


KENOSHA 
5510 7th Ave. 


LA CROSSE 


206-216 Exchange Bldg. 


LANCASTER 
106 S. Madison St. 


MADISON 
448 State St. 


MANITOWOC 
Safety Bldg. 


MARINETTE 
18254 Hall Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 
Plankinton Bldg. 


NEENAH-MENASHA 


OSHKOSH 
78 State St. 


RACINE 
604 Sixth St. 


RHINELANDER 
32A S. Brown St. 





514 N. Commercial St. 





SHEBOYGAN 
729 Center Ave. 


STEVENS POINT 

City Hall 
SUPERIOR 

1007 Tower Ave. 
WATERTOWN 

103 First St. 
WAUKESHA 

338 W. Main St. 
WAUSAU 

142% W. Washington St. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS 
City Hall 














Face of the Vocational Plan Statement. When folded twice, it fits conveniently into a wallet. 
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Reverse side of the Vocational Plan Statement. 
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8/52 25M 


THIS CERTIFIES THAT ---- Exe 
COUNSELOR IN THIS OFFICE HAVE JOINTLY ARRIVED AT THE FOLLOWING VOCATIONAL PLANS: 


nbiew AND THE EMPLOYMENT 








FIELD OF WORK 
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card to be filled out by school officials is discussed in 
detail with the school staff because the resulting 
information will be helpful in the counseling process. 

In addition to making arrangements for the screen- 
ing survey and the registration of those who desire 
service, several other points should be considered 
during the preliminary visit to the school. The 
setting of time schedules, arranging for suitable 
testing and interviewing space, providing for publicity 
releases, making arrangements for job referrals prior 
to graduation, explaining local office operations— 
including placement activities, relationship with 
employers, plans for job development, the counseling 
process, and the use of the ‘‘Vocational Plan State- 
ment’’—are subjects which should be discussed with 
school authorities. 

It is highly desirable to arrange for the employment 
counselor to give an “‘orientation talk” to the entire 
senior class, but especially to that portion of the class 
which requested service, to acquaint them with the 
objectives of the program. This talk should motivate 
students to plan their careers. An explanation of the 
use of the various forms, the part plaved by aptitude 
tests in the counseling process, and the job outlook 
should also be covered. 


Students Should Discuss Plan With Parents 


During the talk, students should be urged to discuss 
with their parents the “Vocational Plan Statement” 
and various other materials which will be furnished 
them. This is essential if the parents are to under- 
stand and advance their children’s vocational plans. 
Students are informed that the “Vocational Plan 
Statement” will also prove very useful to them in case 
they wish to seek employment in other areas. The 
presentation of this statement at any employment 
service office in the State assures prompt efforts by 
that office to locate employment opportunities in line 
with the plan. Further, its use climinates the need 
for local offices to write for records, or to duplicate 
the testing and counseling service already given. 

In summary, adequate preparation for carrying out 
a school program requires that a local office: 

1. Plan a school counseling program which can be 
effectively executed with staff available and which 
will show results justifying the time and effort 
expended by the school and the Employment Service. 

2. Make careful and complete arrangements with 
school authorities to the end that the school fully 
understands what is to be accomplished, and how, and 
why; and is in full agreement with all phases of the 
program. 

3. Provide for careful screening of classes to insure 
that full service within the scope of the Employ- 
ment Service operations will be extended to those who 
need it. 

4. Take steps to motivate students to plan their 
vocational careers with the assistance of their parents, 
their school, and their Employment Service. 

The school program has proved very helpful to 
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employment offices in building sound relationships 
with local communities. It aids the schools, in that it 
assists their graduates in achieving satisfactory voca- 
tional adjustment. Employers like the program 
because they are supplied with a desirable group of 
workers. Parents appreciate the help given their 
children in arriving at a suitable vocational choice. 
But those benefited most are the young people who 
are assisted in obtaining jobs which they like and have 
the ability to do. 


Program Brought Good Results 


Some indication of the acceptance of the Wisconsin 
program by high school authorities and by the 
employers of the State is indicated by the following 
record: Approximately 55 percent of the State’s high 
schools were served during the 1951-52 school year. 
These schools had 65 percent of the senior enrollment 
in all high schools. Local office records showed that 
the majority of students who were counseled during 
the school year had obtained permanent jobs in line 
with the plans developed. Most of those still unem- 
ployed were taking additional training or had entered 
the Armed Forces. Only a few were still seeking work. 

Each year the demand for these services increases. 
Current plans call for a gradual expansion of the 
school program in Wisconsin, tempered, of course, by 
the availability of funds for this purpose. 








Suggestions on Cooperation 
Between ES and 
School Counselors 


1. See that each local office has as many copies of materials 
of an occupational information nature as possible. Wherever 
schools have regular counselors, urge local employment person- 
nel to offer their services and provide the counselors with occu- 
pationa] information. 

2. Make it possible for local Employment Service officers to 
cooperate actively with counselors in making occupational 
surveys for use both by the counselor and by the ES office. 

3. Urge local office personnel to join lecal counselor organi- 
zations and get acquainted with local counselors. 

4. Make it possible for local Employment Service officers to 
cooperate actively with public school counselors in the develop- 
ment of a more practical part-time and vacation placement 
program. 

5. Strengthen the cooperative placement program for stud- 
ents who drop out of school before graduation. 

6. Work directly with all public schools, particularly those 
having counselors, in the development of a more practical 
placement service for graduating students who do not plan to 
enter any post-high-school training program. In most cases, 
this should mean placement within the local office area, though 
in some cases, arrangements might be made to help students 
move into a different locality and find employment. 


—Dr. E. G. KENNEDY 
‘ Kansas State Teachers College 
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How to Relate Test Results and Other Facts... 


Youth Counseliné—and the GATB 


By RUTH E, POTTER 


State Test Technician, Minnesota Division of Employment and Security 


uR Employment Service counselors know that 

the GENERAL AtrirupE TEst BATTERY gives 

them vital information about youth’s occupa- 
tional “‘learna! ility.”. But our best counselors also 
know how to relate properly the GATB test results and 
other counseling information. 

If the counselor has extensive counseling informa- 
tion in addition to GATB test results, the problem 
becomes one of effectively integrating all information 
so that the youthful counselee can be guided toward 
valid occupational objectives. What then is involved 
in this process of integration? 

First, the counselor should thoroughly review all 
information, other than test scores, to determine the 
validity of occupational goals for which there is ex- 
pressed interest and some evidence of ability. With 
these tentative occupational goals in mind, the coun- 
selor should then inspect appropriate GATB aptitude 
patterns. With this approach, the counselor can in 
effect verify an occupational choice by test results. 
Should the test scores give negative evidence, the 
counselor is given valuable clues as to possible areas 
of additional information which should be explored. 

Secondly, GATB scores may be related to vocational 
goals for which there appears to be considerable 
interest, but for which there is little evidence of 
ability. 

Thirdly, GATB test scores may be used to suggest 
consideration of vocational areas not suggested by 
other counseling information. This is particularly 
true in those instances in which other information 
gives little indication of interest or aptitude. In this 
situation, test scores become a springboard for further 
exploration. : 

On the other hand, if GATB results are analyzed 
before other necessary counseling information is ob- 
tained or reviewed, there is a tendency to restrict 
discussion to GATB fields of work or to employ test 
interpretation as a substitute for counseling. 

The question, ““How much weight should be given 
GATB scores when they conflict with other informa- 
tion?” is a common one. However, the problem 
appears to be not so much one of weighing but rather 
one of too little information. If full exploration has 
been made of the characteristics under consideration, 
there should be a number of evidences of ability to 
succeed which would preclude the dilemma of weigh- 
ing test scores against other information. Also, as 
pointed out earlier, conflicting test scores point the 
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way to finding out what further information is 
required. 

Further, it should be emphasized that cumulative 
evidence of ability to succeed, as shown by work 
experience and school records, is vastly more impor- 
tant than static evidence, i. e., a test score based on 
one testing. The sum of all facts accrued over a 
period of time will always be greater than one fact 
standing alone. 

The related problem is one in which there is 
obvious conflict in interest and aptitudes as shown 
either by test scores or from other evidence. In 
counseling youth, motivation factors should not be 
overlooked, but the counselor should be aware that 
interests are generally not as stable as with an adult 
group. Again such apparent problems may dissolve 
if the counselor is careful to obtain a dynamic picture 
of interest, as evidenced by school and extracurricu- 
lar activities, for example, rather than to be con- 
cerned with interests stated only during the course of 
1 or 2 interviews. 

At the time that the counselor is in a position to 
“verbalize” his facts to the counselee, an important 
consideration arises. How can all pertinent infor- 
mation, including test data, be stated so as to obtain 
the understanding and acceptance of the counselee? 
Perhaps the underlying and basic comment which 
can be made is that all information should be stated 
in terms of qualifications needed for success in the 
occupations being considered. Reporting of test 
scores, per se, is not only confusing to the coun- 
selee, but in many instances dangerous. GATB 
interpretation should only be a part of the discussion 
of potentiality for occupational success. An example 
would be, “Your grades in the commercial courses 
and your test scores appear to indicate that you have 
better-than-average ability for clerical work.” 

Lastly, counseling information should be related to 
labor market information and occupational oppor- 
tunities. Such a discussion necessarily includes con- 
sideration of training requirements and economic 
status. Test scores, as such, however, are not di- 
rectly related to this kind of information since they 
have been previously integrated into the discussion 
of suitable vocational goals based on previous expe- 
rience and training, interests, and aptitudes. 

The GATB is important to youth counseling. Its 
successful use, however is dependent upon how 
expertly the counselor integrates results with other 
counseling facts. 
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How Should We Talk to 
Seniors? 


By LESLIE L. SUDWEEKS 
State Counselor, Idaho Employment Security Agency 


UIDANCE talks to high school seniors by an 
(- employment service representative should be 

inspirational and thought stimulating. They 
should be delivered in an informal, chatty style— 
never read. Young people of this age group are very 
responsive to humor, and a laugh or two injected in- 
to his remarks serves to establish rapport and put the 
speaker in “‘solid’”’ with his audience. 

It is assumed that these guidance talks will be given 
by the Employment Service representative in. person 
in preference to furnishing the material to a school 
faculty member. The reasons appear fairly obvious. 
A new face gets the attention of the students and 
arouses interest. Since the Employment Service 
representative’s stock in trade is jobs and labor market 
information, he is in a better position to talk on this 
subject than is the average high school teacher or 
part-time guidance counselor. To the students, the 
Employment Service worker represents the outside 
world of work that lies beyond school. As such, his 
word carries the wieght of an authority. However, 
in order to have the school’s stamp of approval, he 
should be introduced by someone representing the 
school, preferably the superintendent or principal. 

Whether the talks should be given to all seniors or 
to a selected group seems to depend upon the size of 
the school and other local factors. For example, if 
the class is reasonably small—say less than 100—and 
a substantial proportion of the students intend to enter 
the labor market upon graduation, it is usually good 
policy to talk to the entire senior class as a group. 

The speaker might appropriately give the class a 
brief glimpse of today’s labor market outlook, job 
possibilities for high school graduates, and the in- 
creased opportunities for those with additional school- 
ing. He might give pointers on how to apply for a 
job and the proper attitude toward one’s work. Of 
course he should describe the placement, employment 
counseling, aptitude testing, and occupational and 
labor market information services available in the 
local employment office and invite those students who 
may have need of any of these services to utilize them. 


Time should be allowed for questions. If the talk 
succeeds in its avowed purpose of thought stimulation, 
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questions are sure to be asked and should be welcomed. 
Quite likely some students will ask for information 
which the speaker does not have on the tip of his 
tongue. This need be no cause for embarrassment— 
no one can know all the answers. Such a request 
gives the speaker an opportunity to extend a personal 
invitation to the student to visit the local office where 
more detailed information is available. 

It is believed that those seniors in the group who are 
planning to go on to college—although primarily not 
the responsibility of the Employment Service—will 
find much of interest and profit in the talk. Many of 
them are undecided as to future plans and what to 
train for, and the Employment Service representa- 
tive’s talk will most assuredly give them food for 
thought and may be a positive factor in helping them 
make a decision. 

On the other hand, if the senior class is a large one 
or the majority of its members plan to go on to college, 
it may be desirable to screen the group to select those 
who expect to be in the labor market upon graduation 
and concentrate our efforts on them. 

Following is a suggested basic outline for a talk to 
high school seniors. It is recognized that no two 
speakers are likely to develop it in the same manner. 
Certainly the talk should be tailored to fit the par- 
ticular group for whom it is intended. Individual 
speakers may wish to elaborate more on some points 
and omit others. 


A SUGGESTED OUTLINE 


1. Introductory Remarks 
a. Compliment the group. 
b. Why you (the ES representative) are here. 
2. High School Graduates and Today’s Labor Market 
a. The major industry fields (in order of number 
of workers employed): (1) Manufacturing; 
(2) retail and wholesale trade; (3) agricul- 
ture; (4) local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments; (5) service industries (auto repairing, 
laundries, hotels, etc.); (6) transportation, 
communication, and public utilities; (7) 
construction; (8) domestic service; (9) 
finance, insurance, and real estate. 
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b. Labor market trends and outlook: (1) Defense 
occupations, (2) shortage occupations, (3) 
occupations that may be overcrowded. 

c. Types of jobs available to high school grad- 
uates: (1) Entry jobs, (2) apprenticeship and 
on-the-job training for the skilled trades.. 

d. Opportunities opened up by additional school- 
ing—the professions, etc. 

3. Your Job 

a. Probably most important part of your life. 

b. Requirements for vocational adjustment: (1) 
A job one can do, (2) a job one likes to do, 
(3) a job that gives satisfaction. 

c. Proper attitude toward your job: (1) Be cheer- 
ful, courteous, and cooperative; (2) don’t 
talk too much—you will learn more if you 
listen; (3) be honest with your employer— 
give a full day’s work for a full day’s pay; 

(4) the boss is always right—well anyway he 
has the authority and responsibility, so’ do 
things his way. 

4. How to Apply for a Job 

a. Preparation for the interview: (1) Before going 
out learn all you can about the employer or 
firm to which you are applying, (2) review 
and organize your qualifications in your mind 
so that you can present them clearly but 
briefly. 

b. Proper approach in job seeking: (1) Be neat, 
clean, and dressed in keeping with the job 
for which you are applying; (2) don’t take 


your parents, relatives, or friends along with 
you. The employer wants to talk with you, 
not someone else; (3) enter the place as 
though you have business there—because 
you have; (4) greet the employer by name 
and introduce yourself; (5) state the purpose 
of your visit—then let him guide the con- 
versation; (6) if there seems to be no prospect 
for employment with this employer, ask him 
about possibilities elsewhere; (7) don’t drag 
out the interview—the employer’s time is 
valuable; (8) leave in a friendly, courteous 
manner even if you don’t get the job. 

c. Written applications: 

(1) When to use them. 
(2) Pointers on writing a letter of application. 
5. Services the Public Employment Service Offers 
to High School Seniors 

a. Job placement. 

b. Employment counseling. 

c. Aptitude and proficiency testing. 

d. Occupational and labor market information. 

6. Making a Vocational Choice 

a. Importance of an early choice. 

b. Don’t drift—Plan: (1) Find out what you want 
to do, (2) find out what you can do best, (3) 
find out what the opportunities are and where 
they are, (4) plan to get from where you are 
now to where you want to go, (5) take steps 
now to develop your plan, (6) put your plan 
into action. 


Followup Values 


By DONALD C. COCHRANE 
Supervisor, Special Applicant Services 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


F NECESSITY, schools have always felt a continuing 
O responsibility for youthful school-leavers. With 
the rapid growth of the cooperative employment 
counseling and testing program, the Employment 
Service now shares that feeling. To implement this 
responsibility, a comprehensive study was initiated 
by the Pennsylvania State Employment Service to 
determine what happened to the secondary school 
youth who, upon leaving school, had received oc- 
Cupational counseling and placement as a part of this 
cooperative program. 
A statewide questionnaire survey was made by 
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using a representative sample of secondary school 
graduates and dropouts who had received some type 
of service in the larger employment offices. In the 
smaller offices, the survey included entire school 
groups serviced. Approximately 30 percent returns 
were received from the first mailing, and about 10 
days later, a remailing of the same questionnaire to 
nonresponders brought some 20 percent additional 
returns. For the larger offices, the items of response 
on the questionnaire became the raw data for the 
study. Many of the smaller offices, however, tried for 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Work Sheet Method For 


Voeational-Choice 





Information 


By J. R. KRATOCHVIL 
Supervisor of Counseling and Special Applicant Services 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


URING the last few years there has been increasing 
D interest and emphasis on vocational guidance 

and employment counseling on the part of 
employment service offices, schools, and many other 
agencies interested in counseling youth. Coupled 
with this emphasis and probably because of it, several 
excellent tests or tools have been developed to measure 
aptitudes and interests which provide essential data 
to assist the youth in making a satisfactory choice of a 
vocation. 

In employment counseling, the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY is an excellent indicator of aptitudes, 
and these aptitudes have been: related to certain 
specific occupational patterns. Similarly, the Kuder 
Preference Record points to specific fields of interest 
which are of great importance for young people to 
consider in making a vocational choice. Both the 
GATB and the Kuder Test provide numerical scores 
and these scores are fitted together to form two sepa- 
rate profiles; one profile to indicate aptitudes and one 
to indicate interests. 


The Interest Check List 


Another excellent aid in determining interest of an 
applicant is the Interest Check List. The Check List 
is not scored numerically, but it is very useful to point 
up the applicant’s interests and serves as a basis for 
exploration to determine which of those interests are 
valid and should receive further consideration. 

While these aptitude-test batteries and _ interest- 
preference indicators provide important and essential 
information which must be considered in planning 
with an individual, numeric scores and profiles by 
themselves are not enough. Many other factors such 
as work experience, education and training, leisure 
time activities, personal traits, physical capacity, and 
economic and financial status must be considered. 
These factors cannot be reduced to numeric values; 
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nevertheless they must be related to aptitudes and 
interests to arrive at a complete picture of the 
individual. 

As an approach to this problem of pulling together 
all of these factors which must be considered before a 
vocational plan can be established, several of our 
offices have been using a special work sheet for relating 
applicant data to entry jobs in Part IV of the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs. (See illustration 
of Work Sheet.) As a preliminary step, the results of 
the Kuder Preference Record are analyzed and the 
fields in which high interest is indicated are recorded 
according to 27 interest patterns which combine the 
various fields of interest. 


Integrating the Data 


The interest patterns thus established are then 
plotted against the occupational aptitude pattern 
determined by the GATB scores and a tentative entry 
occupation based on Part IV of the Dictionary is 
determined. The next step is to correlate this data 
with the information which was obtained by means 
of the interview. You will note there is a check box 
whereby such factors as stated interests, Interest 
Check List, work experience, education and training, 
leisure time activities, personal traits, physical capac- 
ity, and father’s occupation are related to the entry 
job codes. By bringing all these factors together in a 
convenient form, the counselor can more readily 
assist the applicant in making an intelligent choice 
of an occupation. 

Possibly a word of warning should be injected at 
this point. Employment counseling is essentially a 
personal relationship between the counselor and the 
applicant and that relationship cannot be reduced to 
a box-score formula. Even when using the most 
precise testing devices, test scores are not sufficient by 


themselves. Thus, in evaluating most of these factors 
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which must be considered in arriving at a vocational 
goal, such as leisure-time activities, personal charac- 
teristics, educational achievement and the like, there 
can be no substitute for good interviewing techniques. 

This worksheet gives us a method for orderly 
arrangement of information and greatly assists in 
evaluating the total information obtained during the 
interview. We do not mean to imply that this work 
sheet form is used in every counseling case involving a 
vocational choice or even with each high school 
graduate. However, we do find it to be an excellent 
tool in training counselors to analyze the applicant’s 
potentialities, and it offers an inclusive check list to 


see that no significant area is overlooked in vocational 
planning with the applicant. 

After a counselor has learned to carry through each 
step as required by the work sheet, the process becomes 
almost automatic. The various steps are then followed 
without detailed dependence upon the work sheet, in 
much the same way as a good cook follows a familiar 
recipe without meticulously weighing and measuring 
each ingredient. Thus, the worksheet comes to serve 
as a master guide for blending the various informa- 
tional ingredients obtained from all sources, and makes 
us more competent in assisting the applicant to make 
the best possible occupational choice. 


Training Directory—Aid to 
More Effective Counseling 


By PAUL MESSMER 


Chief, Counseling and Selective Placement 
Ohio State Employment Service 


s ouR counseling fully effective? Do we really 
iT assist all counselees or only those whose plan is 

immediate referral and placement? What about 
the individual who has chosen as his objective a job 
or position which requires a period of specialized 
training? Do we know where such training may be 
obtained, how long its duration and what the cost? 
If we cannot answer “‘Yes’’ to these questions, then 
our counseling service falls short in assisting many of 
the counselees, particularly the youth. If our answer 
is ““No,”’ then we should prepare to assume our full 
responsibilities by acquainting ourselves with accurate 
information of this type. 

Counseling has proved to be of great value to both 
applicants and employers. One of the major groups 
of applicants benefiting from this service is the youth. 
Young people, to a greater degree than other appli- 
cants, provide opportunities for couaselors to make 
maximum use of information dealing with training 
facilities, if such information is accurate and readily 
available. 

Recognizing the need for a comprehensive reference 
by local office employment counselors, the counseling 
section in the Ohio State Employment Service has 
compiled and maintains such a reference. The Em- 
ployment Information Series, which is a loose leaf 
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occupational information reference, was expanded to 
include a ““Training Directory.” This directory for 
Ohio contains information relating to universities, 
colleges, business schools, apprenticeships, on-the-job 
training, training schools including those preparing 
for licensed occupations, correspondence schools, and 
vocational courses in high schools. 

All training facilities included have been approved 
by an accrediting group. Information concerning the 
assistance programs of the Veterans Administration 
and the rehabilitation agencies are also included, with 
a listing of their local representatives. 

The directory was not compiled solely on the basis 
of generally available printed information. Personal 
contact with or written inquiries to persons considered 
to be authorities in one of the many fields covered was 
our usual method of obtaining information. For 
example, information was obtained from the Ohio 
Apprenticeship Council, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Representatives, union officials, and employers in the 
development of a section dealing with apprenticable 
occupations. 

The value of the statewide directory has been 
materially increased by the addition of local informa- 
tion. In some offices this additional information is 
annotated in the State directory. Other offices have 
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compiled separate local directories. The local direc- 
tories usually contain more specific details as to indi- 
viduals to be contacted, telephone numbers and, in 
the case of apprenticeship or on-the-job training, may 
also include job specifications and hiring practices of 
specific employers. 

Knowing that the maximum value of such a direc- 
tory comes only when it is given practical application, 
we have attempted to secure its full use by all local 
office counselors and other personnel. Not only is the 
directory supplied to every local office but training in 
its use is a part of all counseling training conferences. 
In these conferences the importance of the general 
information contained is stressed with added emphasis 
on the value of local information. Examples are used 
that illustrate the kind of additional information that 
should be obtained locally. 


Basic Information for Counselee 


In the counseling interview, or otherwise, the 
counselor gives the counselee basic information con- 
cerning training facilities pertinent to the solution of 
his problem. After the counselee has made a tenta- 
tive choice concerning one or more of the facilities, 
arrangements are made for personal contact by the 
counselee, or written inquiry if distance from the 
facility is great. The counselor usually telephones or 
writes the person to be contacted preparatory to the 
counselee’s visit or letter. 

Every effort is made to assure that the counselee 
has considered all training programs available to him. 
Full consideration includes determination of the rela- 
tive value of formal schooling, college, trade school, 
etc., on one hand and other training such as appren- 
ticeship or on-the-job training on the other hand. It 
also includes an appraisal of the counselee’s financial 
status in relation to a nonpaying training situation. 
Many counselees in need of training are not economi- 
cally situated to enter into a long-range formal 
training program. For these individuals the counselor 
attempts to provide part-time work compatible with 
school hours. When such arrangements cannot be 
made, it becomes necessary for the counselor and 
counselee to further explore possibilities for on-the-job 
or apprenticeship training which will supply. the 
desired income. 

The counselor must contact either directly, or 
indirectly through other office personnel, employers 
who have jobs which are available to trainees or 
apprentices. The training directory provides the 
counselor a ready reference of employers, union 
officials, or apprenticeship representatives who may 
have or know of job-training openings suitable for 
the counselee. 

Preparing a training facility directory on a State 
and local basis has proved to be of great assistance to 
the counselors. We do not and must not view the 
directory as definitive. Every counselor, if he is to 
provide complete service, must continue to increase 
his store of information practically on a day-to-day 
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basis. Training facilities available in any given area 
do not remain static. Every day sees the passing of 
old opportunities and the creation of new. The more 
effort put forth in learning about training facilities 
the more our activity attracts attention. The more 
attention attracted, especially from employers and 
unions, the better are the chances of an increased 
number of on-the-job and apprenticeship training 
programs. As in all phases of counseling our efforts 
to learn of, to develop, and to utilize the variety of 
training situations available should be constant and 
ever growing. Our efforts should and will result in 
creating an ever-expanding number of opportunities 
for the learner or trainee. 

Assisting the counselee to determine the kind of 
training he requires and helping him to get started 
in it closes one aspect of our service. We should, 
however, explain to the counselee that we will be 
ready to assist him with problems that may arise 
during the course of his training. 

Later when the training has been completed, or 
nearly so, we should contact the individual and offer 
the assistance of our placement service. ‘The counselor 
could maintain a tickler file for this purpose or make 
arrangements for the counselee to return to the office 
on completion of his training. Also near the comple- 
tion of training the counselor personally, or through 
other staff members, should begin a job-development 
program for those persons whose training situation 
does not lead to a permanent position with the train- 
ing facility. The full and most satisfying results of 
counseling are realized only when the counselee has 
achieved satisfactory placement in a suitable job. 
We must not stop service short of that goal. Are you 
prepared to assist all applicants—including those 
interested in further training? 








Secretarial Clinic 


A ONE-DAY secretarial clinic was sponsored by the National 
Urban League’s Administrative and Clerical Council on 
March 14 at the League’s headquarters in New York. ‘“‘Quali- 
ties That Make a Good Secretary”’ was the clinic’s theme and 
will be the Council’s educational project for 1953. The princi- 
pal speakers discussed educational qualifications and office 
decorum so essential to a secretary’s advancement. 


Consultants, who are now employed as “‘Girls Friday” to top 
community and government officials, also took part in the work- 
shop sessions on such topics as: job interviews, orientation, cur- 
rent office procedures and equipment, self-improvement and 
advancement, and organizing clerical meetings. 


The Administrative and Clerical Council (known as the 
*““ACC”) was organized at the 1948 Annual Conference of the 
Urban League in Richmond, Va., and is now composed of 200 
secretarial employees of the UL movement in 60 cities in 30 
states. This group has been instrumental in improving the 
proficiency of its members in their various job classifications. 
In the past 2 years, the group has sponsored two major projects 
which netted $5,000 as a contribution toward the League’s pro- 
gram to promote equal employment opportunity. 
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Utilization of Community Resources 


By EMET TALLEY 
State Supervisor of Counseling 


Indiana Employment Security Division 


ouTH leaving high school and entering employ- 

ment for the first time frequently present a 

variety of problems, the solution to which must 
be found if the individual is to make a satisfactory 
personal adjustment to work and to life. This is a 
challenge to vocational “ne workers and em- 
ployment counselors. 

The presence of community agencies for vocational 
guidance or related assistance does not always 
guarantee adequate services in these fields. Some 
agencies have little independent value, some overlap 
in services, and many important areas of service are 
left completely untouched. Vocational adjustment 
of all persons is a communitywide problem and re- 
quires community action. Appropriate action may 
be in the form of services available through the ed- 
ucational, health, welfare, rehabilitation, or other 
resources in the community. Or, it may be in the 
form of special effort or programs in the behalf of 
special groups by service, professional, or trade 
organizations in order to impart information or 
render services to facilitate their vocational adjust- 
ment. The goal of all these activities is a well- 
adjusted, independent person capable of making a 
contribution to the community in which he lives. 


Youth Needs Help of Whole Community 


The needs of youth outnumber the services available 
from a single agency. A youth program, in order to 
be successful, presupposes the utilization of all avail- 
able community resources working in joint effort to 
attain a common objective. In order to be effective, 
services available and needed should be rendered 
quickly by all agencies concerned. 

The types of services needed by youth may be 
divided into many areas, such as_ psychological, 
social, medical, economic, welfare, educational, or 
vocational. Complete interagency cooperation is 
essential if these varied needs are to be met. In 
Indiana, as in many other States, the service to youth 
is an integrated function of agencies and is but a 
portion of their overall concern. For this reason, 
special effort has been made to ascertain all the 
functions of the several agencies and organizations 
concerned with the problems of individuals related 
to successful employment. 

Through the preparation of a directory of the most 
important statewide organizations, which lists in 
detail the services rendered by each organization, 
effort has been made to acquaint counselors with all 
available services. In addition, this directory in- 
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dicates eligibility requirements for service; cost of 
service, if fees are required; persons to contact for 
service; and includes a list of all local branches of the 
specific organization. Such a directory can be 
adapted for local as well as statewide use. 


A Clearer Picture of Responsibilities 


Formation of County Case Conference Committees 
has helped immeasurably to bring about a more com- 
plete understanding of agency functions and respon- 
sibilities to all those working in counseling, rehabili- 
tation, and related fields. 


These committees, which deal principally with 
problems of rehabilitation, meet periodically to dis- 
cuss actual cases and to bring into focus services 
contributed by each organization. They are informal, 
voluntary committees of representatives of health, 
welfare, social, and other agencies in the county. The 
purpose of the committee is to enable the community 
to mect its problems through an integrated cooperative 
program of services to the individual. 


Through these committees, it is possi!le to take full 
advantage of the services of al! agencies and possibly 
obtain services from them that would not otherwise be 
obtained. A committee of this tvpe helps to increase 
the efficiency of services through the elimination of 
duplicated effort and provides a basis for future 
referrals for services as needed. While these com- 
mittees are geared to serve individ 1al cases, probably 
their greatest contribution is through the interchange 
of information about services available through the 
various agencies. 


Represented on the committees are members of the 
official and voluntary agencies. Membership varies 
according to the facilities available in the community. 
In most of the counties which have established such 
groups, the members include such representatives as 
county nurse, school nurse, vocational rehabilitation 
division counselor, employment service counselor, 
county and school superintendent, Red Cross workers, 
and representatives from the Tuberculosis Association, 
Crippled Children’s Society, Department of Public 
Welfare, and the local medical association. Some 
counties have found it advantageous to include repre- 
sentatives of religious, fraternal, and civic groups on 
their committees. 

These committees function as both discussion ig 
and planning bodies to promote action. Such ‘ 
committee may serve as a clearing house for the vil 
cies providing rehabilitation or related services. For- 
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mation of the local committees is encouraged by a 
similar committee of State-level representatives of 
various official and voluntary agencies. 

In addition to the special problems of youth, civic 
groups are vitally interested in young people and are 
contributing much toward their future job success. 
Businessmen and industry leaders are becoming more 
aware that young people need to know about job and 
career opportunities in their own locality, and that 
provision of realistic occupational information requires 
the development of such information on a local basis. 
In the past year, one community, through the joint 
efforts of school, trade, industry, and other groups, 
developed a book for use of high school seniors, 
pointing out job and career opportunities in the 
community. 


High schools, business, and other interested groups 
are participating more and more in “‘Career Days” 
and in tours through large establishments which give 
the students firsthand knowledge of various jobs and 
arouse interest in employment opportunities open to 
high school graduates. In addition, workers in var- 
ious trades and professions are giving on-the-job 
interviews to students definitely interested in their 
specific occupations. 

Answers to the problems of youth must be found in 
the community. A counselor must not only have 
knowledge of the services available through existing 
agencies and organizations, but must also develop and 
maintain effective working relationships with all 
agencies so that maximum cooperation may be 
achieved. 


Key to Successful Pay-Off .. . 


Coordination with Placement 


By JOHN B. BETHEA, JR. 


Chief Employment Counselor 
Alabama State Employment Service, Montgomery, Ala. 


ROM counseling’s birth as a local office service, the 
question as to who should refer and place coun- 
selees on jobs has been a debatable point. Some 

have insisted—and this is the basic policy in our 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL—that, following the 
development of a suitable plan, the counselee should 
be returned to the “‘main stream” and handled with 
all other applicants by interviewers assigned to place- 
ment. Others have contended that the counselor 
needs to follow the individual all the way through to 
job placement, participating in job finding and 
referral. 

That this second idea is recognized, and that a 
quite elastic policy as to counselor participation in 
placement is sometimes desirable, is indicated by 
Manual Sec. 2061, Part II: “For some applicants 
the focal point of counseling assistance comes in the 
actual job referral.” The Manual goes on to cite 
instances where there is this ‘‘need for employment 
counseling during the referral process.” The entire 
section emphasizes the need for an adjustment of 
policy, dependent somewhat on the counselee’s needs, 
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and also naturally on the size and skill of the local 
office staff available for the service. 

This need for participation of the counselor in 
placement is accentuated in the high school program, 
dealing as it does exclusively with inexperienced 
applicants. Here definitely the closest coordination 
is needed. 

Two successful local office operations in Alabama 
will illustrate variations in this job of coordinated 
approach. The first is where a close and continuous 
counselor participation in placement is in effect. 
The second is where the job is done almost entirely 
by placement staff. 


Placement by Counselor 


Office *“‘A’’.—Serves three counties. Office is lot 
cated in city of about 120,000 population. Itineran- 
counties rural. Two city and four rural high schools 
are served by the program. 

Initial screening was done by written question- 
naires handed students and subsequently reviewed by 
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local office counseling staff followed by necessary 
consultations with school staff. 


The schools were scheduled as they could be reached 
by local office staff from October to April, hence in 
some instances several months elapsed between time 
of the interview and graduation. However, in April 
and early May the local office contacted all partici- 
pating seniors by letter, questioning them as to the 
status of their plans and inviting them again to come 
to the local office at graduation, or before, for an 
interview and for job-placement assistance. 


The counseling staff in this office was permitted by 
the manager to make employer contacts as needed in 
behalf of students. In addition, all placement inter- 
viewers were directed to give full assistance to the 
program. The counselor assumed responsibility for 
maintaining close correlation with the placement 
staff in developing job openings for the students. 
It should be noted that the personality of the counselor 
and his ability to secure close and continued coopera- 
tion from the placement staff was a definite factor in 
the success of this office. The manager at all times 
maintained individual contact with the placement 
staff to see that the program was pushed by all 
concerned. 


Placement by Staff 


Office ““B’’.—In this office the placement of the 
students is entirely the responsibility of the placement 
staff. The counseling personnel handled three high 
schools in or immediately adjacent to a highly indus- 
trialized city of about 35,000 population. 


Screening of classes was done by a team of counseling 
and placement interviewers from the local office. No 
effort was made to counsel the student but merely to 
determine his need for the program. Screening inter- 
views took an average of 10 to 15 minutes. Seniors 
definitely headed for the labor market were then given 
the GATB and subsequently a full counseling inter- 
view by the regular counseling personnel mentioned 
above. An average of an hour was used for each 
interview. Counseling took a little more than 2 
weeks’ time for 2 people. 

At the end of the counseling, the manager held a 
conference participated in by all counseling and place- 
ment interviewers. Counselors gave a résumé of their 
activities, bringing placement interviewers up to date 
on the program. Inasmusch as placement inter- 
viewers had already participated in the initial screen- 
ing of the classes, the interest of all staff in the program 
was high. 

At this meeting, the manager put in motion machin- 
ery to send to each participating senior, 3 weeks before 
graduation, a letter containing his Employment 
Service Identification Card and inviting him to come 
to the office at a specific time for a special interview 
with placement staff. At this interview, the place- 
ment representative reviewed the entire 511 card, 
learned whether any change in the original plan had 
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occurred, arranged for appropriate referral or made 
plans with the student for an aggressive job search. 

Coordination is effected at conferences of counseling 
and placement personnel within the local office. The 
manager acts as coordinator and emphasizes the j»int 
responsibility of all staff in serving this segment of its 
clientele. It assures a complete meeting of minds of 
all concerned—a number one essential to success. 


Supervision is Key to Program 


In both offices, continuing and close supervision by 
the manager is the key to a successful program. It is 
the manager who must see that every individual of 
both divisions feels repsonsibility for the program and 
pitches in to make a full contribution. 

These high school boys and girls are top placement 
prospects for job openings, but they are inexperienced 
and thev need close and careful guidance right up to 
and onto the job. The placement interviewer him- 
self in a program such as was carried on in office “‘B”’ 
must do a phase of counseling to assure that those who 
are timid and inexperienced get properly onto the job. 
As always, successful placement is more often than not 
the best payoff. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


The report concludes that the occupational distri- 
bution of women workers in the textile industry needs 
to be reviewed in many countries with a view toward 
most effective use of the labor force. 


Chicago Electrical-Contracting 
Industry Hiring Hall 


As A DEVICE for meeting the Taft-Hartley Act ban 
on the closed shop and limitations on the hiring hall, 
seniority has been adopted as the key to a hiring pro- 
gram adopted by the electrical-contracting industry 
in Chicago. Operated jointly by the contractors and 
Local 134 of the AFL International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the new system will give prefer- 
ence in job assignments to workers having the longest 
service in the industry, regardless of union membership. 


Since the union had a closed shop with its employer 
association for many years before 1947, it is probable 
that a substantial proportion of the ‘‘old-time”’ elec- 
tricians will prove to be union members. Both the 
contractors and the unicn are contributing to the cost 
of the operation. Its direction, however, is vested in 
University of Chicago Professor Joseph D. Lohman, 
who declared: ‘‘The system does not discriminate 
in any way against nonunion men in hiring or em- 
ployment.” 

Contractors are not required to accept men sent to 
them, nor must they rehire employees for later jobs. 
While the plan supposes that all men involved will 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Watch 


The Labor Laws 
Affecting Youth? 


By LILLIAN G. MONASH 
Youth Employment Consultant 


Counseling Section, Michigan Employment Security Commission 


NCREASED use of young workers in 1952 as the labor 

market tightened caused the Michigan Employ- 

ment Security Commission to alert its 64 local 
offices to the special techniques which must be fol- 
lowed in order to refer these young adults to. legal 
employment. The slogan, ‘‘Watch the Labor Laws,” 
opened the review of the Federal, State, and local 
statutes governing the employment of youth. 

In addition to the counseling service, facts about 
labor laws had to be interpreted to young people. 
Part-time seasonal employment during the Christmas 
shopping season absorbed a vast number of high school 
and college students who also had to become familiar 
with the prevailing statutes. 

It was early in the fall of 1952 that the ‘“‘alert” 
program interpreting the Child Labor Laws and 
Standards was carried to the local offices. Three con- 
ferences were scheduled for each of the larger offices, 
attended by the entire Employment Service super- 
visory staff, veterans employment representative, 
interviewers and counselors, and, in some offices, 
claims examiners. A full day was allotted per office 
so that questions could be answered about adequacy 
of application cards and an analysis made of sample 
orders requesting young workers, in view of legal em- 
ployment for youth. The Community Occupational 
Index provided information on potential employers in 
establishments where youth could be legally employed. 

The ‘‘National Policy on Employment of School- 
Age Youth” had already been distributed to the local 
offices and served as a guide in setting our sights upon 
approved standards for working youth. The national 
policy clearly indicated that we are but one of many 
organizations, both public and private, which together 
are concerned with putting its principles into everyday 
application wherever boys and girls are being hired. 

The agenda for each local office, generally, consisted 
of the following subjects: 

1. Introduction—National Policy on Employment 
of School-Age Youth. 
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2. Recruitment of youth in view of a tight labor 
market. 

3. Legal employment of youth. 

4. Sampling of orders where minors can be utilized; 
analysis of job orders, elements of jobs which may be 
prohibited. 

5. Hazardous jobs for minors as defined by Federal 
Government. 

6. Michigan labor laws affecting employment of 
youth. 

7. Local ordinances such as those governing street 
trades. 

8. Exempted occupations. 

9. Review of local industries as revealed by Com- 
munity Occupational Index—relation to banned 
occupations. ; 

10. Functions of Michigan Department of Labor 
and Industry. 

11. Functions of secondary school systems in issuing 
work permits. 

12. Approach to employers in accepting youth 
workers—information about laws an obligation of 
our commission to pass on to employers who may not 
formerly have employed youth. 

13. Cooperation of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission with above agencies. 

14. Cooperation with Youth Bureau of the Detroit 
Police Department, inasmuch as a number of youth 
are referred to our various local offices by the precincts 
within their areas. 

15. When interviewing or counseling youth, they 
must receive realistic information as to the “‘why”’ of 
the labor laws, what they must have to obtain work 
permits, where to go for them, and, if available, given 
pamphlets describing the labor laws. 

In preparing for this program, our 64 local offices 
and the superintendents of the 700 secondary school 
systems, public and parochial, were informed by letter 
of the ‘‘National Policy on Employment of School- 
Age Youth,” a copy of which was enclosed together 
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with the pamphlet, “If You Employ Youth.” In 
addition, we contacted such actively interested groups 
as the Youth Advisory Council of the Michigan Youth 
Commission. This council issued a pamphlet on 
Labor Laws for Minors; it was prepared by youth for 
youth. 

The Commissioner of Labor and Industry has been 
most cooperative, providing pamphlets on the laws. 
His inspectors have also informed us where, inadver- 
tently, we may have referred youth to jobs in violation 
of statutes. Many of our offices throughout the State 
provide space for itinerant inspectors, and our inter- 
viewers and counselors are able to procure information 
directly from these inspectors now that their interest 
has been stimulated. In Detroit 37,326 work permits 
were issued in 1952 by the Attendance Department 
of the Detroit Board of Education, an increase of about 
4,000 over 1951. The work-permit system insures that 
all work performed by young people is in terms of its 
suitability—physical and social—for them. 

It is interesting to note that while the greatest num- 
ber of youth applicants in our offices consisted of high 
school graduates, many dropouts from schools also 
used our service. Young mothers and some Korean 
veterans were amazed that they needed work permits. 
So were the high school graduates who were entering 
commercial, sales, or technical fields. Many part- 
time and Saturday jobs are continuously being secured 


Jobs for Youth— 
the Range is Wide 


for high school and college students, and it is expected 
that summer and vacation employment will utilize 
many more youth this year. 

The encouragement of the use of job-analysis tech- 
niques on job orders and the knowledge of the com- 
munity’s industries are fundamental; among our 
offices are some which serve as many as 10 different 
municipalities, and the interviewing staff must be 
aware of the differing local ordinances and the loca- 
tions of the various attendance centers issuing work 
permits. 

The above “alert” program was briefed and used 
on many radio broadcasts throughout Michigan as a 
service to youth and employers of youth. 

The conferences at the local offices were not designed 
to “‘spell out” each job, nor. to “‘scare” employers from 
hiring youth. They were meant to stimulate our 
interviewers and counselors to study the labor laws 
and the purposes they serve in the light of their own 
community demands for workers and to give meaning 
to the underlving philosophy that youth must some- 
times be protected from its own characteristics of 
impulsiveness and lack of judgment and _ physical 
development. In order to prevent exploitation of 
young workers and to assist them to take their places 
in the work world, avoiding physical and moral 
hazards, we warn: Watch the Labor Laws Affecting 
Youth. 


By MARION L. RUDY 


Special Representative for Youth and Women 


Philadelphia District, Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


ORTUNATELY, job opportunities for young people 
entering the labor market are almost limitless 
today. Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
counselors and referral interviewers in Philadelphia 
do not categorize particular jobs, or groups of jobs, 
or industries, as those for youth. This, we believe, 
was a mistake made too often by the pioneers in the 
field of youth placement. Such jobs as messengers, 
stock boys and girls, office boys, soda dispensers, 
typists, clerks, stenographers, delivery boys, etc., were 
commonly “ear-marked” as jobs for beginning 
workers. 
Our experience in Philadelphia has proved that it 
is fallacious to assign narrow limits to youth entering 
the labor market. Young men and women leaving 
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high school today have opportunities in a great variety 
of fields. Just-as the Armed Forces have found that 
our young people perform efficiently in all phases of 
military operations, so industry, too, has made a 
similar discovery. 

In June 1951, study of a sample of 1,100 high-school 
graduates placed by the Employment Service in 
Philadelphia revealed that there were 112 different 
jobs in which these young men and women made 
their start in the work world. There were apprentices 
of various kinds (tool maker, painter, molder, carpen- 
ter, shipfitter, sheet-metal worker, plumber, printer), 
artistic workers, assistant librarians, bookkeepers, 
cashiers, all kinds of clerical workers, hand sewers, 
examiners, inspectors, trainees of various descriptions 
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(draftsmen, typesetters, wood workers, electricians, 
oil-burner installers, lathe operators, welders) and as 
many different kinds of helpers. There were box 
makers, laboratory testers, laboratory samplers, and 
laboratory assistants, machine-tool operators of 
various kinds, meter readers, office-machine oper- 
ators, receptionists, sales clerks, stenographers, tele- 
phone operators, tracers, tree pruners, truck drivers, 
waiters and waitresses, wood structural workers, 
winders, etc. 

It should be noted that all of these placements were 
made in complete compliance with State and Federal 
regulations. Rates of pay ranged from 75 cents to 
$1.50 per hour. Practically every industry was repre- 
sented in the sample; in short, we found all types of 
manufacturing establishments, public utilities, whole- 
sale and retail trade, Government agencies, educa- 
tional institutions, hotels, hospitals, social agencies, 
banks and other financial establishments, advertising 


concerns, building contractors, and ‘transportation’ 


represented in the sample. 


The June 1952 Study 


A similar study of June 1952 graduates placed was 
even more significant. ‘The occupational spread had 
increased to approximately 200 different jobs, and 255 
industrial activities were represented. Salaries ranged 
from 75 cents to $1.73 per hour. All previous oc- 
cupations appeared in the survey, and many additional 
categories were found, such as beamer, caster, de- 
tailer, dispatcher, letterer, machine fixer, material 
handler, policy writer, prism grinder, rodman, 
surveyor assistant, and window trimmer. There was 
also greater variety in the kinds of trainee and helper 
jobs obtained. 

Another important factor revealed in both surveys 
was the widespread opportunities offered in the blue- 
collar fields. ‘Too often youth and their parents con- 
sider only the traditional white-collar jobs, because 
blue-collar jobs connote arduous, dirty, unskilled 
and poorly paid work. There is a widespread lack 
of knowledge about the types of blue-collar jobs 
available, the opportunity for advancement which 
they offer, and the economic status which they will 
enable the worker to achieve. For example, the 1952 
survey showed that job classifications such as trainee, 
apprentice, helper, machine operator, and stockman 
paid up to $1.73 an hour, and all were considered 
beginning jobs which provided advancement oppor- 
tunities. 

These blue-collar workers were generally placed on 
the basis of a limited amount of training, with most 
emphasis on the individuals’ abilities, aptitudes, and 
interests. On the other hand, office work such as 
bookkeeper, stenographer, typist, clerk, and the like 
paid from $30 to $55 a week and generally were 
positions in which the individual could expect to 
remain permanently without much opportunity for 
promotion, in spite of the fact that boys and girls 
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entering these jobs had had formal training for 2 to 3 
years in the duties for the specific job to be performed, 


Wide Variety of Choice 


This diversification as to occupation and industry 
was found not only among the group of high-school 
graduates but among dropouts as well, and even 
among the students of special schools for the mentally 
retarded. A recent tabulation of jobs obtained over 
a period of 2 years by boys and girls in the mentally 
retarded group indicated that they had secured many 
different types of work which they were able to per- 
form successfully. There were clerks of numerous 
kinds, messengers, stock boys and girls, helpers 
(plumbers, electricians, .painters, shippers, paper- 
hangers, bakers, carpenters, florists, tile setters), bus 
boys, assemblers, threaders, packers, pinboys, counter- 
men, sorters, dish washers, laborers, sales clerks, 
kitchen workers, apprentices (plater, plumber, car- 
penter, auto mechanic), stampers, porters, truckers, 
service-station attendants, wrappers, waiters and 
waitresses, box makers, hand cutters, etc. 

We believe it important that jobs not be labeled for 
youth or for any special group, since our placement 
service is a highly individualized one. One of the 
greatest weaknesses of separate youth placement 
service divisions is the tendency to think of a very 
limited type of job opportunities for young people. 
Employers, as well as parents and youth themselves, 
fall into this habit unless constant efforts are made to 
relate job requirements to the individual’s abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests. 

In view of the myriad job opportunities for new 
entrants into the labor market, it is more important 
than ever that the young worker obtain professional 
guidance in the selection of the job for which he is 
best fitted and which will afford the best outlook for 
the future. A “‘hit-or-miss’” or “trial-and-error” 
method of job selection can only result in costly 
turnover for the employer, unhappiness and frustration 
for the worker, and economic waste for the community 
and the Nation. It is essential that the Nation 
utilize its manpower at its highest skill and efficiency 
in the present crisis, and it is therefore essential that 
youth, which is one of the most important segments 
of the labor supply, be given intelligent guidance. 








DOT Interim Release 


T= first interim release to the second edition of the Diction- 
ARY OF OccuPATIONAL TiTLEs has been released and sent to 
State agencies to permit distribution similar to that made of the 
second edition of the Dictionary. This release is the first of a 
series to be published periodically, based on information re- 
ceived from State agencies in the form of occupational code re- 
quests and special job analysis studies. 


The first interim release adds 325 new job definitions and 191 
new code numbers to the Dictionary; it contains 379 definitions, 
including a tota! of 638 titles. 
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By DOROTHEA S. PAUL 


Supervisor of Occupational Information Services 
Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


STABLE economy requires workers qualified to 

meet manpower needs. Satisfaction or frustra- 

tion from the.day-by-day job has direct bearing 
upon personal well-being. It is evident, therefore, 
that employment in a suitable kind of work is to the 
advantage of both the Nation and the individual. For 
these reasons, adequate employment service for youth 
is a concern of the school. 

The Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools holds this point of 
view, and in 1947 agreed to a cooperative plan with 
the Pennsylvania State Employment Service for the 
placement of members of the graduating classes 
of the high schools. Year by year, the program has 
grown in scope and effectiveness. 

Each semester, arrangements are made for members 
of the graduating class who so desire to register with 
the Employment Service in the school building under 
the direction of the school counselors. This procedure 
is time-saving for seniors. Moreover, school coun- 
selors are able to see that applicants have completed 
all entries and to add other significant information 
culled from the student’s cumulative record that will 
help in placement. Registration is carried on in 
ample time for aptitude tests to be taken if needed, 
and for employment counseling before graduation. 
These services are also given in the school building. 


Registration Cards Returned to School 


High school personnel have wanted to know who 
was placed and where. Last term the Employment 
Service worked out the following plan. At the con- 
clusion of the placement of each group of high school 
graduates, the manager of the local office returns to 
the school the registration cards which tell the activi- 
ties which have been performed by the PSES in each 
case. This procedure is very acceptable to the schools 
because it not only shows the services rendered, but 
also helps the school to relate its curriculum to the 
needs of business and industry. 

Students who are determined to drop out of school 
are also helped to use the PSES. They are told of its 
services and given leaflets which list the offices and 
their services as well as the requirements for employ- 
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Philadelphia Public Schools 
and PSES Work Together 


ment certification and the like. School counselors 
call employment youth counselors for appointments 
for these young people. The counseling service at the 
employment office stresses the value of completing a 
secondary school education and asks the student to 
reconsider leaving. school. If he persists in his desire 
to leave school, he is helped to find appropriate work. 

A plan has recently been set in action whereby 
youth of 16 years or older who are enrolled in ungraded 
schools known as Special Class Centers may register 
with the State Employment Service within the school, 
or be aided by the schocl counselor to see the youth 
employment counselor at a PSES office. School and 
PSES cooperation is essential in these placements 
because special class students are especially difficult 
to place. 


Attack on Turnover 


The Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling and 
the Employment Service have joined forces this year 
in a vigorous effort to reduce the turnover among 16- 
and 17-year-old full-time workers. Toward this end, 
‘‘What’s the Next Move?’’, a cooperatively, prepared 
leaflet, is being sent by the Employment Certificating 
Service of the public schools to parents of 16-year-olds 
who have lost their jobs, with an accompanying letter 
which states that the young person must either be 
enrolled in school, or have another full-time job. 
Reasons are given in the leaflet for him to make a good 
move this time and use the counseling, testing, and 
placement services of the nearest State Employment 
Service office. 








THE Employment Service served 5,813, or 33.97 percent, of 
Philadelphia’s high school graduates of June 1952. Of this 
group 4,796 were counseled, 4,292 reported to the local office, 
3,356 were given the GATB, and 2,227 were placed. Mrs. 
Marion Rudy’s article on page 22 describes the types of jobs 
and industries in which these graduates were placed. ‘This 
report from Philadelphia is of particular significance since it is 
difficult for large city schools and Employment Service agencies 
to develop comprehensive quality programs because of the 
magnitude of the problems to be overcome in successfully 
implementing such large-scale plans. 
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When a 17-year-old worker loses or leaves his job, 
the PSES is notified by the Certificating Service and 
forthwith sends the leaflet to encourage him to use 
this free service. It is hoped that help of this kind 
will be a real factor in reducing job-hopping. 

The schools profit also from the work of the Research 
Section of the PSES which provides useful facts con- 
cerning the employment outlook. The “Labor Mar- 
ket Letter” is available to schools and provides content 
for “Occupational Notes,” a monthly bulletin of the 
Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling. 

Back of the program which has been described is 
a Liaison Committee headed by Daniel J. Littley, 
District Manager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service, and Robert 
C. Taber, Director of the Division of Pupil Personnel 
and Counseling. Representatives of both agencies 
serve on the committee. Mrs. Marion Rudy, who is 


in charge of the Youth Program of the Employment 
Service, acts as a direct contact with the schools. 

At present, thought is being given to additional 
ways in which parents might be informed about the 
PSES and its advantages. Contacts with parent- 
teacher associations are under way. Term-by-term 
interpretation must be continued to show students the 
value of a placement service that seeks to prevent 
them from getting caught in dead-end or unsuitable 
jobs. Talks by local managers, leaflets, and, for the 
same purpose, slides such as those made by our 
Division of Visual Education with the cooperation of 
the PSES help toward this end. Registration within 
the schools, when feasible, has proved to be a good 
plan. 

We have come a long way since the initial meeting 
of the liaison group called by the Board of Education 
in 1942. Step by step, our common goals are being 
achieved. 


Job Information for Youth 


By SHERRILL C. PASSAGE 


Supervisor, Occupational Information Unit 


Michigan State Employment Service 


VERY year about 50,000 boys and girls between 

16 and 21 years of age enter the Michigan labor 

force. And each year an increasing number 
of the new entrants are gaining a better understand- 
ing of occupations, employment conditions, and job 
opportunities. 

Most of this job knowledge is acquired from the 
vocational guidance and occupational adjustment 
programs of high schools, colleges, and community 
organizations, such as_ Boys’ Clubs, YMCA’s, 
YWCA’s, and the like. 

Realizing the importance of this activity, the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission cooperates 
with community groups, contributing authentic and 
up-to-date labor market information to aid them in 
their programs. ‘Through local offices, the agency 
supplies publications containing local occupational 
and industrial information, names of publications 
vith information about the national labor market, 
and informational media to help young people find 
heir first job. 

1. The Michigan Occupational Guide Series is one 
-ontribution which the Employment Service Division 
nakes to youth guidance activities. There are 55 
ifferent booklets in this series. 
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Each publication in the series covers one occupation 
or ‘‘field of work.” In selecting occupations to be 
covered, the following factors are considered: occupa- 
tions in which there is either a critical shortage or 
surplus of workers; occupations in which there are a 
large number of persons working; “‘glamour’”’ occupa- 
tions which, because of the publicity they receive, are 
considered very attractive by young people; occupa- 
tions which require special educational training to 
qualify; and occupations requested by employers, 
educators, and professional associations. 

Information in each publication is concentrated 
upon local (or State) facts. Topics include informa- 
tion about nature of work, number of workers, number 
of openings per year, trends, places of employment, 
working conditions, qualifications for entry and ad- 
vancement, advantages and disadvantages, and hiring 
channels. A bibliography is also included. 

Employment Service personnel in local offices 
supply much of the data for these publications. ‘They 
get this information from employers, workers, labor 
unions, educators, licensing bodies, civil service com- 
missions, government agencies, and from material in 
local office files. Drafts are prepared by analysts in 
the Occupational Information Unit. All information 
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A high-school student is selecting an occupational guide from the display rack in the library of her school. 


is verified and approved by selected authorities before 
publication. 

Michigan Occupational Guides are now being used 
in 650 public and private high schools, 45 colleges, 
and 87 community organizations in the State. They 
are also available to young people in 215 public 
libraries. A recent survey revealed the following uses 
of these publications: (a) library occupations file; 
(6) individual and group counseling situations; (c) 
occupations classes; (d) curriculum and program 
planning; (¢) career conferences; and (f) vocational 
training. 

2. The Employment Service also supplies labor 
market data for youth in the form of community job 
surveys. The most recent publication of this type is 
the “Job Survey—Ann Arbor, Michigan.” 

Information published in a community job survey 
is particularly valuable since it shows the job pattern 
of the community, as well as the actual distribution of 
men and women by occupation. Information is 
originally obtained from employer record cards 
(MSES 363-A) on file in local offices. These data 
are transferred to occupational index cards (MSES 
389) which list all firms in the community employing 
workers in a specific occupation. The information is 
then tabulated for publication. 

3. The Planning, Research, and Statistics Division 
also supplies labor market publications to schools, 
colleges, and community organizations. ‘“‘Michigan’s 
Labor Market” is one of these. This monthly pub- 
lication highlights and summarizes statewide data on 
employment, unemployment, labor turnover, hours, 
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earnings, and related labor market subjects. Informa- 
tion for this publication is supplied by each local office 
and is originally secured from employers. 

Another similar publication is the local “Labor 
Market Letter” issued for each major area. Such 
letters present a monthly summary of local trends in 
employment, unemployment, hours, earnings, and 
other related factors. Information for local labor 
market letters is also contributed by employers. 


These publications are considered to be excellent 
reference tools for vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional adjustment programs. 


National Information 


National labor market information is equally im- 
portant in youth guidance work. The Employment 
Service helps schools and youth organizations by in- 
forming them of important publications about the 
national job outlook. 


1. One method includes obtaining leaflets, catalogs, 
and similar materials from publishers (government 
and private). These are distributed to high schools 
and youth organizations in the State. One ‘“‘package”’ 
of these materials contained (a) Publications of the 
United States Employment Service catalog, (b) Small 
Business Series catalog—United States Department of 
Commerce, (c) BLS Occupational Outlook Handbook 
leaflet, (d) BLS Occupational Outlook Publications 
leaflet, (¢) BLS Wage Studies leaflet, (/) Publications 
of the Women’s Bureau pamphlet, and (g) United 
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States Employment Service—Job Descriptions for 
Hospitals leaflet. 

2. The Occupational Information Unit recently 
prepared a bibliography which listed many of the 
occupational information publishers and their prod- 
ucts. Originally intended as a tool for counseling or 
training, this pamphlet will soon be distributed to 
schools and youth organizations. 

3. ‘Job Dictionaries Available” was the title of a 
leaflet sent to schools and colleges during 1950. This 
leaflet described the revised ‘*Volumes I and II of 
the Employment Service ‘Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles.’ ”’ 


Leaflets, pamphlets, and booklets are periodically 
distributed to high schools and colleges. ‘These publi- 
cations, intended to aid seniors and dropouts, include: 

1. ‘*Don’t Miss Job Opportunities,”’ a leaflet which 
shows youth how to sell themselves to an employer. 

2. ‘After You Leave School” is an adaptation of 
“Road to the Right Job.” This ._pamphlet (and 
booklet) gives a “birds-eye” view of how employment 
counseling in the local office helps young men and 
women to make a better job choice and job 
adjustment. 

3. ‘*Local Office Leaflet’’ lists the various services 
which are available to youth (and others) in the local 
public employment office. 

4. “You and Your Job,” published by the United 
States Employment Service, is a booklet about “‘job 
planning for youth in a defense economy.” 


xk 


Providing job information for youth guidance pro- 
grams, among other things, has helped materially to 
improve working relationships between local offices 
and school systems, local offices and colleges, and local 
offices and other community agencies. This is indi- 
cated by the many appreciative letters from teachers, 
librarians, and others. Following are excerpts from 
a few: 

‘“‘In behalf of the staff and students of Bentley High 
School, I wish to thank you very sincerely for the 
materials which your office has sent us. They have 
already been used many times and we anticipate that 
the ‘Occupational Guides’ and ‘Michigan’s Labor 
Market’ will be among our most valuable library 
materials. Many thanks for your assistance.”— 
William Warren, Assistant Principal, George N. Bentley 
igh School, Livonia, Mich. 


‘Recently our attention was directed to a bulletin 
entitled ‘Welding and Related Occupations’ pub- 
lished by the Employment Service Division. If it is 
possible, we would like to request copies for each of 
our welding teachers.”’—A. D. Althouse, Supervisor, 
Vocational Education, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. 


“Our compliments to’your staff for the preparation 
and publication of the most practical and helpful 
booklet entitled ‘After You Leave School.’ I am sure 
it will assist many young people to think and function 
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more effectively in appraising themselves, seeking 
professional assistance in understanding themselves 
relative to job selection, and in obtaining employment. 
If your supply permits, we will be happy to receive 
50 copies for placement offices on the campus.’’—Dr. 
F. Morse Cook, Counselor, Division of Student Personnel, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 





FoLLowup VALUES 

(Continued from page 13) 
complete coverage, using the telephone and sources 
of personal information in the schools and other 
community agencies to get the necessary data. When 
the required information was obtained, it was used 
irrespective of source. 

While the schools were not directly involved, they 
were cognizant of the study, of the objectives, and of 
the methods to be used. In many instances, they 
generously furnished typing and addressing assistance 
through their commercial departments. 

The study was designed to determine strengths and 
weaknesses in our own operations as well as to deter- 
mine the adequacy of service to youth in terms of 
their integration into the world of work. What have 
we learned? Generally, that the occupational coun- 
seling and testing, as such, has been conducted profit- 
ably and expeditiously and with definite benefit to the 
counselees. Whether their jobs were obtained through 
the Employment Service or through their own efforts 
the number reported as working in line with the 
counseling plan adopted is gratifyingly high. How- 
ever, that there is a need for more complete coordina- 
tion of counseling and testing with placement through 
our local offices is clearly indicated. Placement 
results are a matter of particular concern and they 
point up the need for increased attention on the part 
of the local office to the development of job orders for 
entry applicants. 

What have we learned about the graduates and 
dropouts who received some type of employment 
service? Generally, that they reach their senior year 
having given little consideration to their future en- 
trance into the world of work. Their knowledge of 
jobs and job requirements is very scanty. This is 
especially true when they come from school systems 
having no adequately staffed guidance program. 

We have learned that young people need help with 
their occupational choice and that they are very 
appreciative of the help the Employment Service has 
been able to offer them. We have learned that they 
profit by that help—of the 34,671 seniors with whom 
we worked during the school year 1951-52, some 20 
percent were placed in entry jobs by the Employment 
Service, while 23 percent entered employment through 
other means. 

It is especially noteworthy that of the school drop- 
outs placed by the Employment Service, 22 percent 
reported the employment to be compatible while only 
8.6 percent among those who had found jobs on their 
own reported them acceptable. 
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School Program Records 


By DONALD S. DONNELLY 


Supervisor of Employment Counseling 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


IVE years have passed since the Massachusetts 

Division of Employment Security decided to 

fulfill its responsibility to youth by a school pro- 
gram. We have seen our program, which began with 
12 schools, expand year by year, until in the school 
year 1951-52, some 206 schools were in cooperative 
programs with our 40 full-functioning employment 
offices. 

It was natural that during this time, and in this 
growth, the matter of records, forms, and reports was 
often discussed and studied. We sought to empha- 
size the fact that records, forms, and reports should 
never be set up as the end purpose in themselves. They were 
rather the means to the end and were necessary only 
insofar as they would improve the operation and pro- 
vide the required statistics for evaluation of the pro- 
gram. The new and growing program could very 
easily become involved in questions of records, forms, 
and reports with the result that the objective of a 
better service to youth would be lost in a maze of new 
forms requiring detailed records and reports. Accord- 
ingly, we were determined to test the effectiveness of 
existing records and forms first, and if found wanting 
make revisions or decide upon new ones. 


Device Identifies School Applicants 


Five years of experience following these determina- 
tions has convinced us that the high school program 
needs no special Application Card. The USES 511 
is usable for the school applicant. True, we insist on 
detailed information on education, training, person- 
ality traits, leisure time activities, pertinent school 
information, etc., but the present Application Card 
provides sufficient space for these items. We do, 
however, identify the Application Card as that of a 
school applicant by noting the last two digits of the 
calendar year of the current school program in selec- 
tion factor block “9”? by red pencil. Thus, applica- 
tions taken during the current school year, 1952-53, 
will bear the numerals *53. This simple device marks 
the Application Card as one obtained through a school 
program and thus quickly identifies the applicant for 
any special service needed. It also facilitates follow- 
up, evaluation, and other studies—whether the card 
is in the active or inactive file. 

The ratio of initial counseling to new applications 
runs higher in the school program than in the ordinary 
office applicaton process. Therefore, there is need 
of a form (although the Application Card is the basic 
record) to record necessary counseling information, 
to provide a quick and ready reference for the coun- 
selor, and to provide the means of evaluating the 
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counseling process. Again, we have come to the 
conclusion that the Counseling Control Card (USES 
614) has the same value for the school counselee as it 
has for the ordinary counselee. Again, we identify 
the card by the use of the calendar year digits, and 
place them in the box immediately under “birth.” 
Presently we prescribe no different setup for the keep- 
ing of such Counseling Control Cards than is set up 
in manual instructions—they are interfiled with the 
other Counseling Control Cards since they are easily 
identifiable. However, some of our counselors prefer 
to keep the Counseling Control Cards of high school 
applicants separately. In the smaller offices, where 
schools are fewer m number, some counselors keep 
separate files for each school. The present Coun- 
seling Control Card is as satisfactory a tool for the 
high school counselee as for the ordinary applicant. 


When we began our second year, and the program 
expanded from 12 to 56 schools, it became evident that 
another basic record was needed. At the State office 
level and at the local office level certain information 
was necessary. Control of the program required 
that information on the numbers involved, services 
rendered, progress of the program, and results of the 
program, be available on both State and local levels. 
Further, it was important that the information con- 
cerning individual schools be recorded in one place. 
Finally, since the program was a continuing one, it was 
necessary that information on the progress and success 
of each specific school program be available for purposes 
of planning, evaluation, and factual background. 


The answer to these needs was the School Program 
Record for Year —— (MDES Form 3250). Aseparate 
School Program Record Card is maintained at the 
local office for each school with which the office has 
a program. The card measures 5 by 8 inches and the 
face is set up so that the name of the school, its 
principal and guidance director are noted. In addi- 
tion, the card provides for information on the types of 
courses available at the school and includes items for 
noting the extent of the availability of the school’s 
guidance and placement services. (See illustrations.) 


The left lower part of the face of the card provides 
space for the recording by sex of the number of 
graduates, the number entering the labor market, the 
number in the commercial course, and the number 
taking the GENERAL ApTITUDE TEstT BATTERY and 
other Employment Service tests. 

The right lower part of the card also contains space 
for:recording by date the completion of the various 
activities of the school program such as the first visit 
to the school, registration, classification, interviews, 
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etc. The final line is for entry of the date when the 
office began job solicitation. 

The reverse of the card provides for complete 
followup information by sex for all graduates registered 
in the program. Included in this information are such 
important facts as: number of graduates contacted, 
number responding, number working, number placed 
by the local office, number referred and not placed 
by the local office, number in military service, in 
higher education, moved out of area, no longer in 
labor market. A remarks section is provided for such 
items as school, parent, employer or community 
reaction, special difficulties encountered, conditions 
peculiar to school, etc. In this remarks section we 
also note the number of graduates who actually regis- 
tered in the program with the local office and the 
number of initial and subsequent counseling interviews 
given. 

At the right of the back of the card is a section for 
noting any special projects undertaken with the school 
during the year, such as participation in career day, 
studies of entry jobs, loan of occupational material. 

It can easily be seen that this card (admittedly not 
perfect) provides minimum information for the local 
office’s needs, for reporting to the State level where 
figures on the overall program can be compiled, for 
evaluation by the manager and other supervisory and 
staff personnel of the effectiveness of the program. 

Cards from previous years are kept in local office 
hles; thus, comparisons and evaluations of current- 
year activities and past years can readily be made. 
Since a separate card is maintained for each school, 
‘ollowup information can easily be given to school 
cuthorities. If more individualized information is 
veeded, the Counseling Control Card and the Appli- 

ition Card are available. 

Massachusetts has another special form—the Fol- 
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lowup Card (MDES Form 3239) from which the 
followup information compiled on the School Program 
Record Card is obtained. This form is a duplicate 
reply card with a message to the school applicant on 
one part, asking his cooperation in supplying the 
information requested on the second part of the reply 
card, which is torn off and mailed to the local office. 
The information obtained through this device is most 
useful in analyzing the effectiveness of counseling in 
relation to the job actually obtained by the school 
applicant (especially when placement was not through 
the local office). The card is also valuable for pro- 
viding information on source of job (employment 
office, school, relative, direct from employer, news- 
paper advertisement) and for providing information 
as to the employers who hire entry workers. 


Referral Card for Dropout 


In setting up school cooperative programs in Massa- 
chusetts, provisions are made to include the school 
leaver or dropout. The agreement is in effect that 
the local employment office will not take the case of a 
reccgnized dropout until the youngster has returned 
to school and discussed his leaving school with his 
counselor or some school official. Such an agreement 
makes it necessary that the employment office coun- 
selor receive some form indicating that the youngster 
has discussed his problem with the school people and 
that they have had the chance to try to keep him in 
school. 

Even if the decision is that the youngster leave 
school, then the employment office counselor needs 
to know something of his school background. To meet 
this need, Massachusetts, in conjunction with the 
schools, has developed a “Referral Statement to Em- 
ployment Counselor” (Form MDES 3249) which is 
both an introduction from the school to the counselor 
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and a school appraisal of the young person’s interests, 
aptitudes, courses of study, attendance, attitudes, test 
results, work experience, and physical capacities. 
His job objective or major interest is also noted. 

The Referral Statement is signed by the school 
counselor. The reverse of the card is set up to be sent 
back to the school counselor with an indication of the 
result of the efforts by the local employment office to 
place the youngster. To insure that the school is 
notified, the Counseling Control Card for the dropout 
bears the note ‘Referral Statement to Employment 
Counselor received.” During the current year, we 
are also experimenting with this Referral Statement 
Form in a few communities where the processing of 
applicants in the school program is done in the local 
employment office rather than in the school. 


Reports to the School and the Student 


Our experience in Massachusetts has been that the 
schools do not expect any formal reports on the stu- 
dents in the school program. They do ask for the 
GATB scores and patterns when the student has been 
given the test. To date, this request has been taken 
care of by allowing the school to transcribe scores 
from the Test Record Card to the School Record Card 
of the student. 

In a few of the larger communities where the schools 
have complete guidance services, they request the 
codes and classifications of all students in the program. 
Where requested, this information is given. 

In the smaller communities, where no formal guid- 
ance services exist, such information is seldom, if ever, 
requested. Followup information is given to the 
schools in composite form and, if individual reports 
are requested, the local office makes arrangements to 
supply them. No special form is used or is thought 
to be advisable. 
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As a rule no reports are given to applicants. How- 
ever, some offices make brief résumés of the aptitudes 
measured by the GATB, together with a brief descrip- 
tion of the occupational patterns, and these are given 
to the applicant so that he may make whatever notes 
he chooses during the interpretation. No actual 
scores are given to the applicant. He is always told 
that an employer (to whom he was not referred by the 
local office) who wishes an interpretation of the GATB 
scores should be advised to contact the counselor at 
the local employment office. In our opinion, giving 
the applicant any form containing an appraisal of his 
aptitudes, for use in seeking employment, would lead 
to misunderstandings. 


In addition to our present Application Card and 
Counseling Control Card we have found three other 
forms necessary—the School Program Record Card, 
the Followup Form, and the Referral Statement to 
the Employment Counselor. 


Perhaps the school program demands more in the 
way of record keeping and form development than we 
are presently doing in Massachusetts. It is not our 
conclusion that we have reached perfection. We 
will continue to study the need for new records, forms, 
and reports as well as the need for revisions in present 
forms to make them better and more effective. 


However, we are definite and final in the decision 
that the ultimate measure of any record, form, or re- 
port will be the degree to which it will assist us in 
reaching the objective of the school program. This 
objective is “an effective counseling, testing, and 
placement service available to all high school gradu- 
ates and dropouts in the public and parochial schools 
of the Commonwealth.”? This must be the standard of 
acceptance for all records, forms, and reports related to 
the school program. 
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Standards Helpful In .. 


Serving School Dropouts 


By ANTHONY R. GIALLELA 


New Jersey State Supervisor, Employment Counseling and Selective Placement 


and RUTH VAN SCOYOC 
Counselor, Passaic, N. J., Local Office 


N MANY communities the large number of students 
who are dropping out of secondary schools before 
completion of their studies is causing particular 
concern to educational and other community author- 
ities. The reasons for leaving school before gradua- 
tion include family difficulties, lack of interest in and 
inability to keep up with studies, teacher-pupil friction, 
ill health, marriage, parental influence, and a desire 
for change and possible adventure. Because of the 
many ramifications involved in any effective program 
to meet the problem of the dropout, it is necessary to 
organize community resources in order to ensure that 
the individual receives all possible assistance in seek- 
ing proper vocational adjustment. An effective com- 
munity program should include the following steps: 
Initiation of action by key agencies. 
Clear understanding of respective responsibilities. 
Establishment of common objectives. 
Exchange of data and services. 
Participation of other agencies. 
6. Program evaluation. 
7. Community understanding and support. 


Initiative-—Because the secondary schools and the 
local employment service office are in key positions, 
these two should form the nucleus of any community 
program, for they are recognized as the authority in 
their respective fields of education and employment. 


Responsibilities —A clear understanding of the re- 
spective responsibilities of the schools and the Employ- 
ment Service should be reached with respect to the 
counseling, testing, and placement of all school youth, 
including dropouts. Mutual understanding should 
first be developed between the educational authorities 
and the Employment Service on the State level, and 
their joint recommendations regarding service to 
dropouts as well as graduates directed to local school 
authorities and Employment Service personnel 
through their respective operating channels. Rec- 
ommended relationships between school authorities 
and the local employment service office should be 
flexible enough to allow for variations which arise 
from available local facilities and interpretations of 
respective responsibilities. 

Common objectives—The program for the dropout 
sould include the following courses of action: Our 
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first effort, if the school feels the young person can 
profit by more schooling, should be to convince him 
of the importance to his future of remaining in school. 
Counselors should stress the point that the dropout is 
usually unprepared for the labor market, and also 
that, with a diploma, better jobs are within his reach. 
Second, if, due to financial or other pressing problems, 
it is not possible for the student to stay in school, 
efforts are to be made to obtain daytime employment 
and arrange for the continuation of formal education 
at night. Third, if it is not possible for the individual 
to continue in school, or he has already reached his 
full capacity for formal education, then the most suit- 
able permanent job should be located for him. 


Exchange of data and servwes.—Exchange of pertinent 
data and services between the schools and the local 
employment service office should be encouraged to 
facilitate their respective counseling and placement 
processes. Wherever possible, school guidance per- 
sonnel should be included in the local office plan of 
formal training for its counselors in the use and 
interpretation of tools and the application of tech- 
niques. Schools, on the other hand, should include 
employment office technicians in their guidance 
conferences. 

The superintendent of schools in one of the largest 
communities in New Jersey recognized the value of 
encouraging all dropouts to take advantage of the 
services available in the local employment service 
office as the preliminary step toward the approval of 
their application for work permits, and provided for 
such action in the cooperative arrangements made 
with the local employment service office. 


Participation of other agencies—The community plan 
would not be considered complete without the inclu- 
sion of other agencies and organizations which have 
valuable services to contribute—services usually not 
available in the schools and local employment offices. 
These may include physical rehabilitation, a compre- 
hensive program of psychological testing, and social 
adjustment such as that carried on by YM-YWCA’s 
and other organizations interested in youth. In 
Passaic, for instance, dropouts are referred directly by 
the schools to the City Psychological Testing Service 
which is under the direction of Dr. O. P. Dales, also 
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the Director of Guidance for the Passaic High School. 
Here various tests are utilized, including the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability, Purdue Peg Board, 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Revised, Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation, Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension, Kuder Preference Record, and the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory. By agreement, the individ- 
uals are then referred to the local employment 
service office for the completion of the employment 
counseling before placement. The local offices are 
given an interpretation of the test results. 

In this same community a Co-Ed Club has been 
operating successfully since 1950 under the auspices 
of the YWCA. Many of the dropouts, who have been 
found to be personally and socially maladjusted, 
especially the 16-year-olds, have been encouraged 
to join this club. It has a membership in the teens 
and early twenties and its supervised program offers 
the young people a variety of wholesome activities. 

Program evaluation Also recommended as part of 
the community plan are periodic conferences to evalu- 
ate progress made, reexamine problem areas, and 
improve the utilization of available tools and tech- 
niques. One such conference held recently in Passaic 
discussed the need for a record to facilitate the referral 
of dropouts from the schools to the local employment 
service office, and also for the exchange of pertinent 
followup data. In this case, the Agency Introduction 
Card in use by the Employment Service was found 
adequate. In another local office area the develop- 
ment of a special referral card is under consideration. 


Public relations—The community approach should 
provide for the widest possible publicity covering 
activities in order to secure public understanding and 
support of the plan of action. This can be achieved 
best through periodic press releases, and also by having 
personnel of all cooperating agencies who contact 
employers point out the community approach to the 
problem and stress the availability of a particularly 
valuable source of labor that has been carefully 
screened. 

The community of Passaic has been mentioned a 
number of times because of its effective program for 
dropouts. It has a population of some 57,000 and 
serves an area of approximately 225,000 square miles 
in which nine high schools are located: Clifton, East 
Rutherford, Garfield, Lodi, Lyndhurst, Passaic, Pope 
Pius XII, Rutherford, and St. Mary’s. Every school 
maintains close working relationships with the local 
employment service office. Because of this whole- 
hearted cooperation, the dropout program has been 
very effective; approximately one-third of the young 
people have reconsidered and decided to remain in 
day classes. For another third of the remaining 
pupils, there is a program whereby they can transfer 
credits to the night high school and in this way con- 
tinue their studies and eventually graduate. At the 
same time regular day-time employment is found for 
them. As to the remaining third, suitable jobs are 
found for practically all of them, thanks to the splendid 
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cooperation of employers. Five years ago when the 
community plan was initiated, the dropout rate was 
considered high in the area, but each year since then 
it has been steadily decreasing. The local educational 
authorities consider the improvement remarkable and 
are loud in their praise of the effectiveness of the 
community approach. 

The experience in Passaic and other areas proves 
conclusively that any effective program for dropouts 
must include community-wide cooperation. It is truly 
an all-hands job. 





At Press TIME 
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have completed the approved apprenticeship program, 
there is a provision that nonunion men may qualify 
through taking tests to prove their proficiency. 


Would Establish Minority Groups Award 


As A MEANS of rewarding local employment offices 
for outstanding services to minority job applicants, 
the National Urban League has recommended an 
annual award program. It was one of several rec- 
ommendations growing out of a 2-day work-group 
session held in Washington, D. C. on February 12 
and 13 when League members, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security staff, and several State ES representa- 
tives met for the purpose of evaluating the 1949 
League-Bureau plan of cooperation. 

This plan provides for the intensification of public 
employment service activities which would relieve the 
League of job placement responsibilities so that the 
League could concentrate on job development and 
its own pilot placement program. 

The entire plan was re-examined and many basic 
recommendations, including the awards program, 
were agreed upon to strengthen and make it more 
effective. 

The work committee was welcomed by Robert C. 
Goodwin, director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, who expressed gratitude to the group for 
contributions made in making the 1949 plan more 
effective. 


Memorial Tribute 

Durinc World War II some 28,000 American men 
and women, who were members of the U. S. Forces 
stationed in Britain, or who operated from British 
bases, gave their lives in service on British soil. The 
American Memorial Chapel in St. Paul’s, London, 
commemorates their services. A book, entitled 
“Britain’s Homage,” descriptive of the Memorial 
and of America’s effort, has been prepared and is 
available to the next-of-kin of the men who died in 
this service over there. 

The Memorial was made possible by millions of 
ordinary men, women, and children of Britain, headed 
by the late King George VI, who took a personal in- 
terest in this project. 
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Manpower Conference in Peru 
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Unemployment insurance has proved its 
worth to both workers and employers 
Significant gains have been made by large 
groups of workers through collective ba 
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mentary to Social Security provisions has 
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Delegations representing 19 membe1 
States of the ILO took part in the deliber 
Argentina 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Chilé, Colombia 
Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Pana- 
ma, Peru, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela \t- 
tending also were an observer from Nica- 
ragua and representatives of the United 
Nations, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, the 
Organisation of American States, the 
Intergovernmental Committee for 


ations of the Peru Conference 


Ecuador, France, 
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pean Migration, and observers from th 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the International Organisation 
of Employers, the International Catholic 
Migration Commission, the World Coun- 
the Lutheran World 
the World ORT, and the 
National Lutheran Council (USA 
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